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Established in Philadelphia in September, 1967, the 
Pennsylvania Advancement School is a non-profit corporation 
under contract to the School District of Philadelphia. Its 
funding is from Title I and Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and from operating funds of the 
School District. In addition, funds from the Education 
Professions Development Act and from private foundations 
have been used to support smaller projects initiated by the 
school . 

The Advancement School is an experimental, curriculum 
development institution which has as its student body seventh 
and eighth grade underachieving beys from Philadelphia public 
and parochial schools. During the first two years almost all 
the students attended the Advancement School for a single, 
fourteen week term, although there are now provisions for 
boys* to remain for an entire year. In addition to an intensive 
summer program which the school conducts for Philadelphia 
teachers, counselors, administrators and community people, 
large numbers of Advancement School staff continue working 
in the public schools during the school year. 



Special Note 







For the convenience of the teacher, "The 
Gang Unit" has been bound with an Acco 
fastener. The fastener allows easy access 
to sheets the teacher desires to copy for 
classroom use. Spirit masters may be made 
on rhe 3M Theimo-Fax and copies on a dupli- 
cator, machines available in most Philadel- 
phia public schools. __ __ _____ ___ 
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PREFACE 



"One Boy Killed# Two Seriously 
Injured in Latest Gang Feud." 



If you have read such headlines and felt a strong sense 
of frustration# fear# anger# guilt or despair, or if you ever 
watched a student drift toward the world where the risk of 
injury and death are high# you are one of thousands of 
Philadelphians concerned about violent gangs. 

Among the concerned, the constructively concerned, are 
many Philadelphia teachers. Several have discussed the 
problem with me. They want to explore the topic with their 
students# but are reluctant to do so because they simply 
do not feel knowledgeable enough about it. In this unit I 
have tried to draw together information, materials# and lesson 
suggestions for just such teachers. 

The unit deals with the violent gang# not with other 
types of gangs or "social clubs". It is aimed at two kinds 
of students. The student for whom violent gangs are an urgent# 
everyday concern should gain perspectives that will help him 
cope with the problem personally. For other students# my 
purpose is to correct misconceptions and to deepen understanding 
of a serious urban problem. 

Teachers may use the unit in a variety of ways. Some may 
want to read the background material and lesson plans# then 
make up their own classroom activities. With this in mind, 

I have included a great deal of information for the teacher in 
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the introduction and appendices. Other teachers may decide 
that the four lesson plans provide good ways of getting across 
the essential facts and concepts about gangs. They may just 
modify the lessons or even teach them as they stand. 

The lesson plans focus on the inner needs which membership 
in gangs fulfills, on the risks inherent in gang activity, on 
locating or initiating alternative sources of stimulation and 
fulfillment for potential gang members, and on the nature of 
prejudice and discrimination and their role in producing 
violent gangs. 

The unit reflects my belief - formed after widespread 
reading as well as discussions with gang members, teachers, 
and other knowledgeble adults - that racial discrimination 
is a fundamental cause of gang violence. 

There are, of course, other causes. But why, I asked, is 
membership in Philadelphia f s violent gangs overwhelmingly 
black? Because, the answer came over and over again, discrim- 
ination forces so many black children to grow up under exactly 
those community conditions which have been shown to produce 
violent gangs among people of any race. (More detailed 
explanations are included in Section I and in Lesson 14.) 

I would like to acknowledge the help given me by many 
of my friends and colleagues, including: Michael Donaldson, 
Youth Worker? Haywood Matthews, Safe Streets, Inc.; Marion 
Moultrie of Stoddart Fleisher Jun5.or High; Evelyn McClain 
of Strawberry Mansion Junior High; Ronald Walker of Sayre 

Junior High? and Rudd Crawford, Eliot Levinson, Donald Rivera, 

O 

M< Shapiro and Shively Willingham of the Pennsylvania 

:(k. 7 
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Advancement School. Special thanks to the following P.A.S. 
staff members: Daniel S. Cheever, Chairman of the Human 
Development Lab, for developing, in large part, Lesson #4, 
and providing continuous support; Charles Thompson for 
editing and rewriting; Alice Riley for typing the final 
draft; and Harold J. Jones for printing the unit. I greatly 
appreciate their help, but take full responsibility for 
the conclusions and ideas expressed in this unit. 

M. Phineas Anderson 
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FOR THE TEACHER: 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON GANGS 
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S ection A : Introduction 

Three types of gangs appear most persistently in "gang neigh- 
borhoods"'. 1) social gangs, 2) delinquent gangs, and 3) violent 
gangs. Although gangs seldom appear in one of these pure forms, 
each has a central characteristic that distinguishes it, and most 
of its behavior revolves around this central theme. 

The social gang is comprised of youths who band together be- 
cause they find their individual goals of a socially constructive 
nature can most adequately be achieved through the gang pattern 
(Yablonsky, pg. 149} . 

The delinquent gang is characterized by such direct illegal 
behavior as stealing or assault with material profit a p the es- 
sential objective. 

The violent gang is dominated by spontaneous prestige-seeking 
violent activities with psychic gratification ("kicks") as the 
goal . 

The concern of this unit is the violent gang, the type which 
in Philadelphia has been responsible for 43 gaug-related killings 
and 267 gang-related injuries in 1969 alone. 

The background information which follows may be used to enrich 
or extend the lesson plans. It is divided into four sections} 

The first section discusses the violent gang in general, with- 
out reference to a particular city. Most of it is quoted, with 
permission, from Lewis Yablonsky* s The Violent Gan g (New York; The 
Macmillan Company, 1962), one of the most comprehensive studies of 
gangs. The order of sentences and paragraphs has been altered, but 
most of the wording is Yablonsky's. For simplicity, however, only 

those quotation marks which Yablonsky uses in his book 
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have been included. The numbers in parentheses refer to pages in 
the 1962 edition of the book. 

The second section deals with the violent gang in Philadelphia. 
Information for the second section comes primarily from three 
sources: (1) a State Crime Commission Report entitled "Gang 

Violence in Philadelphia" (July, 1969); (2) various articles on 

gangs printed in The Evening Bulletin from January, 1969 - April, 
1970; and (3) records from the Philadelphia Police Department’s 
Gang Control Unit, courtesy of Commissioner Frank L. Rizzo. 

The third section attempts to answer the question, "What 
happens to a gang member who gets in trouble with the law in Phila- 
delphia?" Information was collected over the phone from persons 
working at the Juvenile Court, the Quarter Sessions Court, and the 
Youth Study Center. 

The last section centers on strategies for alleviating the 
gang problem, drawing heavily upon Yablonsky again and on articles 
in The Evening Bulletin . 

Time did not permit a more extensive survey of research on 
gangs. A bibliography on the subject is included in (Appendix 6) 
for those who want to pursue the matter further. 

Sec tion B : The Violent Gang* (general) 

1* Description 

The violent gang is not a new phenomenon, but the brand 
and intensity of violence which characterizes the contemporary 
violent gang distinguishes it from earlier gang patterns 
{Yablonsky, pg . 3). Although violent acts of the past were 
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‘'Sections reprinted with permission from Macmillan Company, New 
York. Copyright, (c) , 1962, The Macmillan Company. 
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often as extreme in their results, they seemed to have more 
understandable and rational motives * Youth gangs of the 
twenties and thirties were essentially friendship organizations 
based upon feelings of mutual attraction rather than upon 
'self protection' as in the current violent gang. In addition 
to illegal or occasional violent activity, these groups 
carried on comparatively harmless gang behavior, including 
sports and social gatherings (Yablonsky, pg. 6) . Usually a 
high degree of responsible social interaction was required 
(Yablonsky, pg . 150). The negative form of social participation 
called sounding, a pattern of needling, ridiculing and fighting 
with fellow members that characterizes violent gangs today, 
was not so prevalent {Yablonsky, pg. 153). They were not 
organized essentially around violence — the core spirit of the 
modern gang (Yablonsky, pg. 6) . 

A prime function of the modern gang is to provide gang youths 
the opportunity to channel aggressions and hostilities they 
have about personal matters. Gang wars originate over trivia 
in many cases. Territory, a 'bad look 1 , an exaggerated ar- 
gument over a girl, or a nasty remark may be the basis for 
stirring up a largo collection of youths into gang-warfare 
action. Each youth who becomes involved can project into t v 
fight whatever angers or hostilities he has about school, i 
family, the neighborhood, prejudice, or any other problems 
he may be living through at the time (Yablonsky, pg. 157) . At 
the ’actual 1 gang-war event, most youths on hand have little or 
no idea why they are there or what they are expected to do, 

except assault someone (Yablonsky, pg. 158). 

O 
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Anong gang members little i r i expected, except an occa- 
sional act of violence, and little is given. Membership 
cfefinition is vague; there is no clear consensus of role 
expectation. One gang member will define his role in terms 
cf self -protection : 1 ... can't walk on my own block without 

being jumped. 1 Another will speak of his role of protecting 
younger boys: ’...they (another gang) always pick on the 

small kids.' A third defines his role in a gang as a re- 
sponse to prejudice: 'We're going to get all those guys who 

call us Spicks . 1 

The lack of consensus of role expectation allows each 
gang boy to project his own definition onto the meaning of his 
"membership, 1 thereby fulfilling varied needs of different 
individuals. If qualifications for membership were more exact, 
nost members would be unable to participate, for they lack the 
ability to assume the social responsibilities required for 
rore structured normal organizations (Yablonsky, pg . 213). 

The violent gang youth is typically undersocialized. His 
personality often reflects some, if not all, of the following 
characteristics: 

a) a defective social conscience marked by limited 
feelings of guilt for destructive acts against others; 
b) limited feelings ^f compassion or empathy for others 
(inability to identify with others, cannot put himself "in 
other person's shoes"); c) the acting out of behavior domi- 
nated by self-centered goals; d) the manipulation of others 
in such a way as to receive immediate self-gratification with- 
out any moral concern or responsibility (e.g. f viewing girls 
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as objects to be manipulated or used for "rep” making and 
ego gratification rather than establishing a close warm 
relationship entailing mutual responsibility and feeling 
(Yablonsky, pc. 201) . 

This list of characteristics amounts to a description 
of a sociopath. The extent to which a youth is sociopathic 
determines in part how deeply involved in a violent gang he 
will become. The less sociopathically disturbed youth is a 
'marginal' member; the most sociopathic youth tends to be a 
'core 1 member. Any ego strength , position in the world, and 
status or pleasure a core member enjoys is tied to gang 
activity. The gang‘s turf and activities, particularly its 
violence, give meaning to his existence. The gang constitutes 
his primary world; such is not the case for the more marginal 
member (Yablonsky, pg. 207). 

The selection of violence by the sociopathic youth in 
his adjustment process is not difficult to understand. Violent 
behavior requires limited training, personal ability, or even 
physical strength. As one boy put it, 'A knife or a gun makes 
you ten feet high. 1 Because violence is a demonstration of 
easily achieved power, it becomes the paramount value of the 
gang (Yablonsky, pg. 205). Gang members use violence for 
upward mobility to acquire prestige or raise their ’rep.’ 
Because of their limited social ability, they know no other 
way to achieve success and notori .ty, priority values in the 
larger society. Violence becomes the way to prove you are 
Somebody. 1 

O 
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In addition to the position of violence as a prestige 
^nibol in the gang, the larger society covertly approves of, 
or is at least intrigued by, the violence depicted in litera- 
ture, radio, television, the movies, and other mass media. 
Although on the surface most members of society condemn violence, 
on a covert level there is a tendency to aggrandize and give 
recognition to perpetrators of violence. The sociopathic 
personality who commits intense, sudden acts of violence is 
the ’hero* of many plays and stories portrayed in contemporary 
mass media. The incompetent sociopathic youth senses this 
condition, and this may also account in part for his selection 
of the violent hoodlum role~*-one he can adequately fulfill 
(Yablonsky, pg. 205), 

2 . Recent Sociological Theory on Gangs * 

Several significant efforts have recently utilized general 
sociological concepts and theories to explain the emergence 
and organization of gangs. A few of the theories will be 
presented in a coi.de.ised form here. The reader should re- 
member that the following explanations are theories, not hard 
fact, and are open to question. 

Albert Cohen { Delinquent Boys : The Culture of the G ang ? 

Glencoe, 111* The Free Press, 1955) views the gang as a sub- 
culture with a value system different from the dominant ones 
found in American culture. Cohen see this subculture arising 
out of class conflict. 



♦All references to books and authors in this section come directly 
from The Violent Gang by Lewis Yablonsky. 
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That is, 'working-class' children use the delinquent 
subculture (the gang) as a mode of reaction and adjustment to 
a dominant middle-class society that indirectly discriminates 
against them because of their lower-class position. The thesis 
developed is that working-class yc .ths, trained in a different 
value system, are not adequately socialised to fulfill the 
status requirements of middle-class society. 

Tremendous frustration results because they are unfairly 
exposed to the middle-class aspirations they cannot fulfill 
and criteria they cannot measure up to. In a 'reaction- 
formation' to this problem, the gang is used as a means of 
adjustment. Norms are taken from the larger society, but turned 
upside down. The delinquent's conduct is right by the stan- 
dards of his subculture precisely because it is wrong by the 
norms of larger culture. The middle-class values rejected 
by the gang youth are: (1) Ambition is a virture, (2) an 

emphasis on the middle-class ethic of responsibility, (3) a 
high value on the cultivation of skills and tangible achieve- 
ment, (4) postponement of immediate satisfactions and self- 
indulgence in the interest of achieving long-term goals, 

(5) rationality, in the sense of forethought, planning, and 
budgeting of time, (6) the rational cultivation of manners, 
courtesy, personality, * 7 ) the need to control physical 
aggression and violence, (8) the need for wholesome recre- 
ation, and (9) respect for property and i tf, proper care 
(Yablonsky, pg. 133). 
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Richard Cloward and Lloyd Olhin ( Delinquency and Opp ortunity : 

A Theory of Delinquent Gangs ; Glencoe, 111, The Free Press, 1960) 
pick up Cohen's theme but add a new dimension and shift the 
emphasis. Most youths are led to believe.- via a mass media 
system that has no apparent conscience, that a variety of 
success objects and social statuses are available to all. In 
reality, the possibility and means for acquiring many of these 
highly valued social statuses and objectives are slight for a 
majority of American youth. Not only do the background factors 
{class, ethnicity, race, etc.) block 'success, • but the status 
of youth itself tends to place young people in a minority 
position. For a youth, many material objects and cultural 
items which adults take for granted are difficult to obtain? 
yet his interest in achievement is encouraged at the same 
level of intensity as theirs, if not more sharply 
(Yablonsky, pg. 205). 

The contrast between aspiration and fulfillment is 
intensified for those who come from a lower-class background 
or a minority group. Although the 'socially deprived' 
segment of the population is not fully blocked from means of 
achievement available to other segments, the 'degrees of 
availability' are not fully equal. 

In summary, the marked discrepancies between culturally 
induced aspirations among lower-class youth and the possibilities 
of achieving them by legitimate means provide the main pressure 
toward the formation of delinquent subcultures (Yablonsky, pg. 141) . 

Herbert Bloch and Arthur Niederhoffer ( The Gang ; New York: 
Philosophical Press, 1958) view gang behavior as a universal 



and normal adolescent striving for adult status, The ganging 
pattern may be found, if looked for, in all cultures, as a 
vehicle for achieving manhood. The gang pattern, they main- 
tain, is more pronounced in cultures where youths are normally 
cut off from the possibility of manhood for a prolonged period. 
According to Bloch and Niederhof ft j. , 

Wien a society does not make adequate preparation, 
formal or otherwise, for the induction of its adoles- 
cents to the adult status, equivalent forms of behavior 
arise spontaneously among adolescents themselves, re- 
inforced by their own group structure, which seemingly 
provide the same psychological content and function 
as tue more formalized rituals found in other societies. 
This the gang structure appears to do in American 
society. .•.the presence of Ihe gang, real, con- 
structive or symbolic, gives the individual member ego 
support and courage. He gains a psychological sense of 
power and manhood which he does not possess at all when 
ho is on his own (Yablonsky, pp. 136-137) • 

Towards a Theory of the Vi o lent Gang 

tL'he sociological theories outlined in the last section 
deal with gangs in general. Yablonsky chose them because of 
their relevance to his development of a theory about violent 
gangs. This section attempts to describe Yablonsky' s theory; 
aga*n, a theory open to question.) 

Though violent gangs have their parallel in less populated, 
higher income areas, they are generally a big-city, lower 
income phenomenon. The community cf the gang is basically 
the slum, of which there are two types: stable and disor- 

ganized. Though crowded and blighted, the stable slum is 
characterized by some sense of community, some degree of 
cohesion among the residents in the area. The disorganized 
slum is a 'community of strangers. 1 The people, as in the 
stable slum, live very close together, but there is a vacuum of 
eaningful human relationships (Yablonsky, pg. 172) . 
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These two types of slum appear to produce different deviant 
patterns: the stable slum creating a more normal delinquent 

adjustment (i.e., delinquent and social gangs) and tne dis- 
organized slum a higher rate of violent behavior (i.e. violent 
gangs) (Yablonsky, pg. 173). Since the disorganized slum seems 
to foster violent gangs in particular, a closer inspection of 
the social dynamics of this type of slum, especially as it 
affects children being socialized (or asocial ized) , helps to 
reveal the true nature of the problem. 

A dominant theme of the current disorganized slum is that 
it is heavy with formerly rural populations that have flowed 
into the large urban area in pursuit of greater social and 
economic opportunities. One effect of this flow has been to 
chase more stable lower-class and middle-class families, who 
can afford to move, toward the suburbs. The result is a diverse 
population of newly arrived individuals ill-equipped to cope 
with the many-faceted problems and new values of city living 
in the disorganized slum (Yablonsky, pg. 174). 

The newly arrived populations bring with them values, 
norms, and patterns of behavior often inconsistent with the 
demands of the new society. Adults, out especially the children 
caught in this situation, are exposed to a set of conflicting 
values: those presented by the new society and the more 

traditional ones brought from the old community. Professor 
Thorsten Sellin ( Culture , Conflict and Crime ; New York: 

Social Science Research Council. 1938) has described this 
problem ai 'culture conflict.' It consists of a condition 
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where the individual is caught between a crossfire of norms 
in conflict. The youth newly arrived in the large urban area 
is often barraged by conflicting standards for 'correct 1 
conduct. Conflicts may arise between the different norms 
supported by his parents, the school, and those operative in 
the neighborhood. 

One of the circumstances which negatively affect the proper 
socialization of youth in the disorganized urban condition is 
the breakdown of old social controls without any adequate 
replacement for these forces that would tend to curb deviance. 

By 'social controls' the main reference here is to defined 
and clearly expected responses in the social system that tend 
to inhibit or control deviance (Yablonsky, pg. 175) . This 
breakdown is largely a result of the demise of parent control. 
The more cohesive community, for example, relied heavily 
ipon a strong matriarchal or patriarchal figure for control. 

The youth now finds himself in the new situation with few 
others to help his social growth. This is partially due to 
the necessity of the father or mother to work longer hours 
away from home. However, the breakdown of the necessary 
dominant and stable personality of the parent under the extreme 
conditions of their more difficult, new way of life is another 
significant element (Yablonsky, pg. 176) . 

Since the youth has limited opportunity under these con- 
ditions to learn feeling for others or how to relate or 
emphathize adequately with others, he tends toward a pattern 
of self-satisfying, impulsive, egocentric reactions. The youth 

emerging from this vacuum of effective socialization forces 
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for training him into adequate social roles is often an asocial 
or sciopathic personality* 

Another factor that affects the child, even when the 
parent attempts adequately to fulfill the role of socializing 
agent, is a new expectation of the parental role. The youth's 
parents will seldom equal the idealized images created in the 
ads, the movies, or television plays. His mother seldom 
fulfills her role as adequately as the stereotyped American 
’mom’ on TV. The youth exposed to the new models of parents 
may on a covert level be dissatisfied in his new situation 
with parents who might have appeared adequate to him in the 
former community* In a kind of disenchantment he may now 
confront his parents with dissatisfaction, indifference, and 
a degree of shame about their being 'greenhorns * 1 

Mother factor of socia) control that diminishes in the 
new urban condition is the force of 'family honor.' In the 
prior community the family name may have had distinction or 
prestige; in the urban area of transition it is relatively 
meaningless to others, if not identified negatively with low 
social status. The youth who formerly took pride in his 
family name and its honor is deprived of another possible 
social control. 

The presence of known others who bring community pressure 
to bear on the youth, providing another element of social 
control, are generally nonexistent in the new slum. In the 
cohesive community conditions, a youth was likely to be under 
the constant surveillance of others who knew him well. In the 
new urban condition of anonymity, he can commit an atrocious 

assault or robbery on one block and easily disappear into a 
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crowd of strangers a block away (Yablonsky, pg. 177) ♦ No 
person of significance to the youth would know anything about 
his illegal act. A youth can thus lose himself in the 
anonymity of the large urban area and avoid any community 
forces of control . 

The absence of elements of social control helps provide 
a fertile social milieu for producing the type of asocial 
individual who gravitates toward violent gang structures. 

Both the social and delinquent gangs make demands upon their 
membership. Tne, members of these more cohesive gangs (as in 
the delinquent gang) have some comprehension and learned 
ability to fulfill social expectations, even if they are 
illegal. In order to fulfill their social expectations they 
can respond in some measure to the requirements of social 
control. In the violent gang, however, the demands of actual 
conformity requiring 'social ability 1 are minimal. Thus, the 
nature of the disorganized slum, with its vacuum of social con- 
trol and expectation, is a breeding ground for the development 
of the sociopathic youth who finds the malleable, shifting 
violent gang a convenient pattern of adjustment (Yablonsky, 
pg. 178) . 

ftrejudice and discrimination are significant elements 
contributing to the formation of the disorganized slum. 
Indirectly or directly, prejudice forces the family of the 
ninority-group gang member into the disorganized slum, 
Indirectly, this stems from an economic blockade against 
minority groups that prevents their nrtrance into certain 

higher paying occupational positions. Most of the newly 
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arrived population are unskilled labor, and this too affects 
their economic and financial condition. Tnis complex of 
factors places the family in a marginal economic position 
and almost f orces them to live in the disorganized slum 
neighborhood. On the more direct discriminatory level, 
minority groups, particularly Negroes and Puerto Ricans, do 
not have equal access or are simply barred from living in 
certain neighborhoods regardless of financial ability to pay 
their rent regularly (Yablonsky, pg. 185). 

Violent gang activity provides an outlet for some victims 
of prejudice, but aggression is oft . ‘.s-directed . Some 
victims of prejudice displace their violent responses against 
themselves or members of their own group. Such seems to be 
the case with warring gangs of the same ethnic or racial back- 
ground (Yablonsky, pg. 186). Other victims accept their lot 
and status as victim with 'hat in hand.' Some individuals 
may reacc with extreme hostility directed at their felt 
oppressor . 

In summary, core members of the violent gang are under- 
socialized, products particularly of the disorganized slum, 
an environment which fosters violent behavjor. Many factors 
contribute to the formation of the disorganized slum, with 
prejudice and discrimination being important causes. 

*************** 

Note :The rural-urban cultural conflict posited by Yablonsky 
as partial explanation for the formation of the disorganized 
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is not as rr.eaningful today as it was in the past. The 
1960 census reported that 73% of the non-white population 
lived in the cities, compared to 70% for the white 
population [Th£ American Negro Reference Book , edited by 
John P. Davis (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. ; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1966), pg. 115]. In our predominantly urban society most 
migration is from city to city rather than from rural to 
urban areas. For example, from 1955-1960, less than 10% 
of the people migrating into Philadelphia were from 
non-metropolitan origin ( Public Information Bulletin 9A : 
"Mobility in the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area: 1955-60", 
by the Philadelphia City Planning Commission, August, 1964, 
pg. l). 

Therefore, other reasons must be emphasized in explaining 
the high rate of personal and social disorganization in the 
black inner-city neighborhood. Of those cited by Yablonsky, 
the one most consistently stressed by civil rights leaders 
and other students of urban affairs is racial discrimination 
(see such books as: The M oynihan RE port and the Politics of 
Controversy by Lee Rainwater and William L. Yancy (Cambridge: 
The M.I.T. Press ,• 1967} ; Race and Poverty by John Kain 
(Englewoou Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969); Urban 
Society by Noel P. Gist and Sylvia Fava (New York: Thomas F. 
Crowell Co., 1964); The Negro in the United State s by 
E. Franklin Frazier (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1957); 
and The Newcomers : Negroes and Puerto Ricans in a Changing 
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Metropolis by Oscar Handlin (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
and Company, Inc. , 1959)]. The majority of Negro families 
in the cities are living at a poverty level (Davis, ojd. cit . , 
pg. 351) . Joseph H. Douglass, an authority on the urban 
black family states, "The slowness of the rate of progress 
of Negores in urban society is due in large degree to the 
special handicap of race imposed upon them by the majority 
group." (Davis, o£. cit ., pg. 351). Discriminatory 
policies in trade unions, apprenticeship opportunities, 
housing restrictions and other circumstances stand in the 
way of the black man achieving equal economic status. With 
low income comes poor housing in neighborhoods with rundown 
and overcrowded schools that cannot provide a proper learning 
environment. Poorly educated children cannot secure decent 
jobs and thus the conditions produced by discrimination 
(e.g., the poorly educated) become the grounds for continued 
discrimination. 

The central factor in producing and maintaining the 
disorganized slum, directly or indirectly, is racial 
discrimination. The disorganized slum in turn is prime 
breeding ground for violent juvenile gang behavior. 

************* 

Section C: The Violent Gang in Philadelphia 

1 . Description 

In 1965 there were approximately 54 gangs in 
Philadelphia. In 1968 there were 69. Today, there are 75. 
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Gings are divided by police into three categories: 
dormant, sporadic and active, A dormant gang has not been in 
trouble with the law for an extended period of time (at least 
one year) , A sporadic gang has trouble with the law infre- 
quently (once to three times a year) . An active gang has 
trouble with the law more than three times a year. Of the 75 
gangs currently extant in Philadelphia, 53 are active and 22 
are sporadic (Crime Commission, pg. 5) . 

A gang-related crime is defined as involving three or 
more members of a gang committing an unlawful act. The most 
common unlawful activities pursued by gang members are, in 
order of frequency, gang violence, burglary, and purse-snatch- 
ing (Philadelphia Police Department, Gang Control Unit). 

According to police records, there are approximately 
3,000 known gang members in Philadelphia, ranging in age from 
twelve to twenty years. There are about 200,000 males in the 
age range of 12-23 in Philadelphia as a whole. Therefore, 
known gang members make up about 1.5% of this population, of 
the two hundred thousand, eighty-five thousand (85,000) are 
black. Of the 3,000 known gang members, 2,700, or 90% of the 
total, are black. This means that 3.2% of the black population 
between 12-23 are gang members (Crime Commission, pg. 5). 

Of the 75 gangs, 66 are all black, 7 are all white, and 
2 comprise blacks and Puerto Ricans (Crime Commission, pg. 9). 

Membership size ranges between 25 and 250 persons. 
Eighty-four percent of tne gang members are 16 years of age or 
older. The statistical breakdown is as follows: 

O 
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Table 1: Age of Gang Members 



Age l^umbei 

below 12 1 



12-14 134 

15-17 1300 

15- 242 

16- 456 

17 - 602 

18-23 1418 

ever 23 4 

age unknown 102 



4 + 

44 

48 

3.4 

(Crime Commission, pg. 6) 



In 1968 there were 14,000 juvenile arrests, of which 
900 or 6.5% were gang-related. Of the total 83,000 gang 
members, approximately 300 - 600 are considered "core." 

There "core" members are repeat offenders who are responsible 
for, or are involved in, the vast majority of juvenile gang 
crimes of violence (Crime Commission, pg. 5) . 

Gang killings have increased substantially in recent 
years. The following table shows this: 



Table 2: Juvenile Gang Homicides Compared To Al l Homicides 





1967 


1968 


1969 


All Felonious Homicides 


234 


261 


292 


Juvenile Gang Homicides 


12 


30 


43 


% of gang homicides compared 


5 


11 


15 


to all homicides 


(Crime 


Commission, pg . 


5) 



Although not all of the gang victims are affiliated .ith 
gangs, in the last two years, the majority have been gang 
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affiliated: 



27 



20 



Table 3: Juvenile 


Gang Victims 


Affiliated With 


Gangs 




1967 


1968 


1969 


No. of Gang Homicides 


12 


30 


43 


No. of victims affiliated 
with a gang 


4 


20 


27 


% of victims with 

gang affiliation 


33 


67 


63 



{Crime Commission, pg. 8) 



Of the accused assailants, mont were 15-17 years of age? 



Table 4: Age of Accused Assailants in Gang Homicides 



Age of Accused Assailants 


1967 


1968 


1969 


12-14 


0 


5 


9 


15-17 


7 


39 


73 


18-20 


8 


12 


16 


21-23 


0 


0 


1 




(Crime 


Commits ion, 


pg. 9) 
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The magnitude of the gang problem is evident not only in 
the death figures, but also in the number of persons hospitalized 
as a result of gang activity. Non-fafcal gang casualties in 
1969: shot, 120 people (93 gang affiliated, 27 

non-gang); stabbed, 130 people (108 gang affiliated, 22 non- 
gang); and beaten, 17 people (12 gang; 5 non-gang) (Philadel- 
phia Police Department, Gang Control Unit) . 

Gang names i n . Philadelphia a re generally derived from 
the location of the gang's headquarters, or more precisely, 
from the street corner where the gang members frequently meet 
{e.g., 8th and Diamond, 12th and Poplar, 15th and Clymer, 

20th and Carpenter, 16th and Wallace, 21st and Westmoreland, 







37th and Melon). Some naiV.es are derived from other origins. 
For example, the "Valley" gang (20th and Montgomery) took its 
name from the fact that when sewer and rain water backed up 
in sections of North Philadelphia, the torrent flowed down- 
stream into 20th and Montgomery and formed a valley of water 
(Ths Evening Bulletin , Sunday, May 25, 1969, Edition J, 

Section 1 , pg . 9) . 

A gang is usually divided into levels. The upper level, 
according to a Police Department chart, is known as the "Old 
Heads" comprised of members age 18-23. Then come the "Young 
Bays" (14-17) and finally the "Midgets" (12-14) . Some gangs 
replace the name "Young Boys" with two levels; "Juniors” and 
"Seniors.” Recruits in waiting (12 and below) are called 
"pygmies" or "swiggetts" ( The Evening Bulletin , Sunday, Kay 25 
1969, Edition J, Section 1, pg. 9). What division a boy is 
in depends a lot on with whom he associates, but age is an 
important factor. 

Boys can usually join a gang just by saying they want to. 
At times, they have to prove themselves by stealing an item 
designated by the leader, or fighting certain members of the 
gang. Says one gang member about joining his gang: "You 

have to fight about ten guys to join. You don't have to beat 
them all up, but you must show that you can defend yourself 
and that you have guts” ( The Evening Bulletin, Sunday, May 4, 
1969, Edition J, Section 1, pg . 30). If a potential member 
has a brotner or cousin in the gang, or has a gun, any initia- 
tion rules are usually eased. Rarely are kids "drafted" (i.e. 
forced) to join a gang. Police Sergeant Joseph E. Rich, 
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supervisor of the Gang Control Unit says, "The only time a 
kid is drafted into a gang is when the gang is over-extended 
militarily-- that is, fighting two or three fights at once. 

The 11 runners' 1 a: e pretty smart; +-hey know that draftees don't 
make such good fic; ters" * ( The Evening Bulletin , Sunday, May 25, 
1969, Edition J, Section 1, pg. 9). 

In overall charge oi the gang is the'' runner* of the 
Old Heads, though each division has a runner and accompany- 
ing leaders* The runner is responsible for deciding where 
the action is, what weapons are needed, and how and where to 
get the weapons. Among some groups, the word "warlord* is 
synonymous with runner. Some gangs have a runner and a 
warlord* Analogous responsibilities would be those of the 
President and the Secretary of Defense. The former has overall 
responsibility , the latter is concerned only with military 
(fighting) matters ( The Evening Bulletin, Monday, June 23, 1969, 
Edition F, pg . 21) - 

The second in command is called the 11 second runner 11 and 
he cakes over the gang when the runner is absent, for whatever 
reason. Then come the 11 checkholder M and the "corner boys." 

The corner boys are the troops and they are kept in "check" 
by the check-holder* The check-holder informs the runner and 
second runner of the activities of the corner boys ( The Evening 
Bulletin , Monday, June 23, 1969, Edition F, pg. 21). 



1) A drafting campaign may also be initiated by a gang if 
membership is being reduced by arrest and conviction. 




Kids living within the territory of a given gang often 
times feel pressure to say they are members of that gang, 
but in reality do not take active roles. 
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9ome gangs have their own form of punishment. It is 

called the "Kangaroo Court.' Violators of gang " rules il have 
to run a gauntlet with colleagues taking swats at them (with 
fists or weapons). Typical violations might be: dating the 

sister of a rival gang member; associating with rivals at 
school; quitting the gang and then seeking to rejoin; not 
’’going down*' with the corner boys (leaving fellow gang members 
during a fight) ( The Evening Bulletin , Sunday, May 25, 1969, 
Edition J, Section 1 , pg 9). 

The weapons of gang members are varied: rods, shotguns, 

pistols, zip guns, switch blades, razors, car aerials, chains, 
pipes, leather straps, and others. The most common fatal weapon 
is the gun. A rod is a .45 or .38. They are generally stolen, 
but on rare occasion, members will chip in and buy one from 
a 11 front." Starter and tear-gas pistols are more frequently 
used by gang members because they are more accessible. Not 
only are they cheaper, but they also may be purchased legally 
by any person 18 or over. 

The barrel of a starter pistol is filled with lead when 
purchased, but it can fairly easily be bored out (often in 
shop classes without teacher's knowledge) to accommodate .22 
caliber bullets. Zip guns are fashioned from a piece of pipe 
or car aerial, a block of wood, rubber bands or a spring, 
friction tape and a door latch. The pipe or aerial, used as 
the barrel, is taped to the block of wood. The door latch, 
serving as the bolt of the weapon, is nailed to the wood, 
with the spring or rubber bands * trigger ing 11 the sliding bolt. 

The weapon fires when the bolt strikes a bullet inserted in the 
upper position of the ’’barrel" ( The Evening Bulletin , Sunday, 

May 25, 1969, Edition J, Section 1, pg. 9). 31 
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There are various levels of gang war. One level is called 
a " stomp.’ 1 In a stomp, three or four guys will approach one 
person, ask where he is from (a protective response: "Nownere. 11 ) , 

and then jump him, regardless of the victim's answer to the 
question. The purpose of the question is to provide a super- 
ficial justification for the violent act, but the satisfaction 
derived from the act itself is the main motivational force. 

The victim may be a member of another gang, but need not be. 

He may be an innocent party or even a member of one's own 
gang. 

A second level is called a ‘'blitz 1 ' or "jap.' 1 In a blitz, 
two or three guys, the "war party,” go into another gang's 
territory, quickly attack an opposing gang's member, and get 
out rapidly. Blitzes are used especially when there is a 
particular gang member that the war party is seeking. 

The third level, an all-out gang war, is called a "rumble.” 
When a gun is available for gang warring, the "capper” is 
designated by the ^unner or the shooter is chosen by lot. In 
one case, the executioner was chosen by ripping out pages of 
the "Yellow Pages." Whoever had the biggest piece of paper 
was given the honor ( The Evening Bulletin , Sunday, May 25, 1969, 
Edition J, Section 1, pg. 9). 

There are po girl gangs per se , in Philadelphia but girls, 
particularly girlfriends of gang members, participate in gang 
fighting to the degree of carrying weapons. A policeman cannot 
search a girl; he must take ner to the station to be searched 
by a police woman. Sometimes girls act as spies, since they 
lly have immunity in the ''turf'* area of another gang. 
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The exception is when a girl is going to see a boy in another 
gang; then the girls in that area might jump her (The Evening 
Bulletin , Tuesday, October 14, 1969, Edition J, pg . 4). 

In summary, it should be noted that in terms of gang 

violence Philadelphia is almost unique among American cities, 

The Crime Commission report states, 

It is clear that the problem of lethal 
and violent juvenile gang activities in 
Philadelphia is not duplicated in many 
other major cities at this time. This 
type of problem did exist in the past 
in other cities. It appears at present 
to a significant degree among the major 
cities only in Philadelphia and Cnicago 
(Crime Commission, pg . 14). 

2 . Background and Environment of Gang Members in Philadelphia 

As the following table of the location of gang homicides 
indicates, the bulk of the gangs and their activities are 
centered in North Philadelphia (Crime Commission, pg. 10): 



Table 5: Location of Gang Homicides 



North Philadelphia 
South Philadelphia 
West Ph: ladelphia 
West Oak Lane 
Germantown 
Frankf ord 



1967 1968 1969 



6 16 23 
15 9 
4 6 6 
0 13 
112 



0 



1 



0 



(Crime Commission, pg . 8) 
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Socially and economically, North Philadelphia is severly 
depressed. Statistics on the area indicate that this living 
environment could be classified under Yablonsky's term "dis- 
M All the physical requirements are there; 



organized slum. 
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only a measurement of the 11 sense of communi ty” is missing. 

Defining the boundaries of North Philadelphia as from 
Spring Garden to Lehigh Avenue, and from the Schuykill River 
to Front Street, we have the following facts about the area; 

Homes are three times more likely to be deteriorated in 
North Philadelphia than in the rest of the city. 

Sixty-three percent of the homes are tenant-occupied; 

62% are owner-occupied in the city as a whole. 

There are 61.7 housing units per acre in North Philly, 
38 units per acre in the city as a whole. 

The population density is 186.3 persons per acre as 
compared to 82.4 for the city. In one thirty-block area in 
North Philadelphia, 80,000 people live (with one playgroup 
This is a larger population than that of Pennsylvania's 
capital , Harrisburg . 

In metropolitan Philadelphia, the unemployment rate io 
2.8%; in North Philly it is 11.6%. Among the 16-19 age rui 
27% of those who are out of school are also out of work. 

Of those unemployed, 70% are school dropouts. 

Thirty-four percent of the heads of households in No -h 
Philly earn less than $60 a week. Fifty-seven percent of the 
people are active public assistance recipents. 

A study of North Philadelphia limited to the bounda ' 

of Vine Street to Lehigh Avenue and Broad Street to Fairak 

Park showed that the infant mortality rate was triple the 

Northeast Philadelphia, and 30% higher than that of the c’ 

as a whole. 
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In light of these facts, it is not surprising to learn 
that 26% of all juveniles in North Philadelphia nave records 
of contact with the police (Crime Commission, pg . 10). 

Studying t environmental conditions in which the majority 
of the ga q members live, the Crime Commission concluded that 
there was a direct cause and effect relationship "between the 
economic and social conditions found in sections of Philadel- 
phia and the presence of gang violence in these sections" 

(Crime Commission, pg . 35). Further, the commission felt 
that gang killings, though almost never motivated by race 
hatred as such, appear "to be by-products of problems arising 
out of years of racial discrimination. The effect of prejudice 
is ... a contributing factor to the violence. "(Crime Commission, 
pg. 35) 

The report of the Crime Commission does not go into a 
psychological appraisal of gang members as does Yablonsky. 

It simply states that the gang fulfills certain psychological 
and emotional needs of youth and therefore perpetuates itself. 
The Commission believes the gang member hrs very little self- 
esteem and is therefore little concerned with personal safety. 

In defining the gang member's needs, the Commission mentions 
status, recognition, a sense of belonging, and security (Crime 
Commission, pg . 6). 

Territorial possessiveness ("my turf") is a prominent 
feature of gangs because it fulfills many of these needs: 

(1) the domination of a turf area is a concrete personal 
accomplishment that contributes to a sense of identity (other 
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concrete accomplishments, particularly those acceptable by 
society's standards are few); (2) the turf provides a sense 
of belonging, something gang members don't feel in the com- 
munity at large; and (3) since materially they possess very 
little, control of a turf area is a substitute way of securing 
status-- again, a feeling of worth (Cri~~ Commission, pg . 7). 

The Crime Commission found that these needs are "derived 
from conditions for which they {gang members) are no more 
responsible than they are for the family into which they were 
born" (Crime Commission, pg. 6) . 

In summary, the Crime Commission feels the causes of 
gangs - some of which have been mentioned-- are many and 
complex : 

They are rooted in the disorganized family 
life; in the widespread unemployment and 
underemployment; in the intolerable housing 
conditions; in the accumulated effects of 
years of discrimination; in the sparsity of 
recreational and constructive leisure time 
activities; in the inadequacy of public and 
private services to disadvantaged people? in 
the shortcomings of the educational system? 
in the weakness of the criminal justice 
system from arrest through after-care; and 
in the failure of government at all levels 
to offer the commitment, leadership, and 
resources necessary to make urban life 
pleasant, hopeful, clean and safe for many, 
many people (Crime Commission, pg. 37) . 

Section D ; Gang Activity and the Law 

What happens to a gang member, or any juvenile (a person under 

18 years of age) for that matter, who gets in trouble with the law 

in Philadelphia? The foLov ing provides a general answer to that 

question. 
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If a juvenile is apprehended by a police officer, he is 
taken to the police district headquarters for the area in which 
he was apprehended. The juvenile's parents are notified. An 
officer of the Juvenile Aid Division of the Police Department 
(J.A.D. Officer) is assigned to the case*, and he makes an 
immediate investigation, speaking with the complainant, 
witnesses and the officer who picked up the juvenile. 

If, after the investigation, the J.A.D. Officer feels 
the juvenile should be arrested, formal charges are made and 
recorded. 

If, on the other hand, the J.A.D. Officer thinks an 
arrest is not warranted, he orders a ’'remedial," which means 
that the juvenile is not charged for any unlawful act and is 
let go. A report describing the essentials of the "remedial 11 
is written and filed at the, Juvenile Aid Division Headquarters. 

If the juvenile is arrested, tne J.A.D. Officer calls 
the Youth Study Center and speaks to the Probation Officer on 
duty. (A Probation Officer is a court official of the Juvenile 
Division of the Family Division of thn Common Pleas Court.) 

After hearing the reasons for the juvenile's arrest and 
completing a quick check (to sec if the juvenile has a record 
on file, if there is a bench warrant out for his arrest, if 
he is on the run-away list, etc.), the Probation Officer makes 
a decision of either "Release" or "Hoi.d. h 

If the decision is Release, the juvenile is released 
from district headquarters to his parents wich the understanding 




*If the case involves a homicide, then an officer from the 
homicide division is assigned, not a J*A.D. officer. 
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that they must appear for an Intake Interview at the Youth 
Study Center the next morning. If the decision is Hold, :he 
juvenile is taken to the Youth Study Center and detained 
there until the interview. 

The interview is conducted by a Probation Officer called 
an Intake Interviewer. After reading the report of the J.A.D. 
officer and speaking with the juvenile, his parents, and a 
J.A.D. liaison officer who is familiar with the case, the 
Interviewer either adjusts the case (dismisses it) or decides 
that the case should come before a juvenile court judge and 
makes a ruling of either ” Court-Out” or ”Court-In". 

If the decision is Court-Out, the juvenile is released 
into the custody of his parents. The parents are given a 
copy of the petition specifying the alleged charges and are 
told they will be notified by subpeona when tney and their 
child are to appear for a pre-trial conference. 

If the Interviewer's decision is Court-In, then a hearing 
is arranged for the juvenile before a juvenile court judge 
usually within 24 hours after the interview. At this hearing, 
called a Detention Hearing, the judge will dismiss the case, 
release the juvenile to his parents or detain him until such 
time a pre-trial conference is held. 

If the juvenile is detained, he will stay at the Youth 
Study Center.* 



♦The Youth Study Center admits both boys and girls up to the 
age of 18 years. When the center is overcrowded, usually 16 
and 17 year cld boys will be detained at Pennypack House, 
House of Correction, and 16 and 17 year old girls will be 
O tained at the House of Detention for Women, 
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At the Center the juvenile attends school, goes to group 
and individual counseling sessions, participates in recreational 
activities and does chores. 

At the appointed time for the pre-trial conference, the 
juvenile, his parents and their legal counsel appear before 
the judge. The purpose of the pre-trial conference is for 
the judge to determine if he can dispose of the case then and 
there, or if a Adjudicatory Hearing should be held. If the 
case involves a homicide and the juvenile in question is 14 
years of age or older, the judge might decide the juvenile 
should be tried as an adult before the Common Pleas Court. 

At an Adjudicatory Hearing, the complainant, the pro- 
secutor, witnesses and othr~ persons concerned with the case, 
appear before the juvenile court judge, as well as the juvenile 
(the defendant), his parents and their legal counsel. After 
hearing all the testimony and the lawyers arguments, the 
judge decides whether the juvenile is "delinquent . " If the 
juvenile is found delinquent, the judge puts him on probation, 
commits him to an institution, or places him in the hands of 
the Department of Public Welfare. 

Sometimes a judge feels, in light of the evidence placed 
before him at the Adjudicatory Hearing, that further tests 
and studies are required to determine the most appropriate 
place to send the delinquent. If so, the delinquent is de- 
tained at the Youth Study Center until such tests and studies 
are completed. 

If the insitution to which the judge orders the juvenile 
committed is full, the juvenile may be detained at the Youth 
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Study Center until there is an opening at the institution 
selected by the judge. To insure that a delinquent is not 
detained at the Youth Study Center longer than is necessary, 
a court hearing is usually held every thirty days to review 
the reasons for detention and to take appropriate action. 

Qice at an institution, a boy stays, on the average, 
from six months to a year. The judge may have set a minimum 
amount of time to be spent, but the institution determines 
if the boy is ready to return once that time is up. Thus, 
the boy will stay as long as the institution feels necessary. 
Most institutions have a program which involves both schooling 
and work. Some institutions work on a merit system. A boy 
is given points for meeting standards for good behavior. After 
a time, his parents may visit him, and then later, after com- 
piling the appropriate number of points, he io released. 

All the institutions are either state-run or state- 
subsidized, Some of the insitutions are privately owned, 
others public. Examples of private institutions subsidized 
by the state are St, Gabriel's Hall, Pennsylvania Junior 
Republic and Sleighton Farms for Girls. Examples of state 
institutions are Camp Hill, Youth Development Centers and 
Forestry Camps, 

l£ a juvenile is tried for homicide in the Common Pleas 
Court, the prosecutor often asks for conviction on a second 
degree murder charge, A first-degree murder is premeditated, 
planned; a second-degree murder is spontaneous, on the spur 
of a moment. Conviction on a second-degree murder charge 
carries the penalty of from 10 to 20 years in prison. After 
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conviction, a boy is sent to a diagnostic center to determine 
is he should be sent directly to a state penitentiary, or 
stay at one of the juvenile institutions (usually Camp Hill) 
until he is 21 and then be transferred to the state pen. 

Another serious consequence of getting in trouble with 
the law is the establishment of a record. Local, state and 
federal government officials may check into a person's back- 
ground co determine if he should be hired for a job or be 
admitted into the Armed Forces. If that person has a juvenile 
record, it could influence their final decision in a negative 
way. Also, it is permissible for civilian employers ^.o check 
with the court to see if a potential employee has a record. 
Depending on the circumstances, the court may or may not pro- 
vide the employer with the desired information. 

The Crime Commission in its report of July 1969 concludes 
that "punishment as a consequence of delinquent activity is 
highly unlikely to result from any particular act (murder is 
the exception) , so that fear of imprisonment is only a slight 
deterrent to such activity” (Crime Commission, pg. 34) . The 
effect upon one's future seems to be of littie consequence as 
well, since gang members live mainly in the "here and now" 
with little thought of long-range goals (Yablonsky, pg. 147) . 

Even a vigorous program of arrest and prosecution would 
therefore seem to offer little promise of reducing juvenile 
crime. The search for an answer to the problem always seem to 
wind back around to the conditions which produce gangs. The 
underlying causes, not merely the symptoms, must be confronted 
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and eliminated. 
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Section E ; Strategies for Alleviating the Gang Problem 



The roots of the gang problem are deep, involving the 
nature of our society itself. Thus, a thoroughly effective 
attack on the problem must include a strategy for broad social 
change. Because that task is so immense, it is important in 
the interim to develop practical tactics for immediate treat- 
ment and control of the violent gang, while at the same time 
striving for the long range goal of social renovation. 

In the 1950's the New York City Youth Board devised a 
gang-prevention project known as the "detached worker" method 
(Yablonsky, pg. 238) . In this approach a professional, usually 
a social worker, is assigned to a particular gang. The 
essential goal of the youthworker is to redirect the gangs 
from destructive behavior patterns into constructive activities 
(e.g. in Philadelphia, 12th and Oxford Streets Film Makers 
Corporation and Young Great Society) . 

This strategy has been employed by the Philadelphia 
Welfare Department, Youth Conservation Services, but not 
extensively enough. A crucial factor in the program is that 
it must be applied on a saturation basis (at least one worker 
per gang). In 1969, the department had only enough money to 
assign youth workers to half the city's gang*. These workers 
seemed to be effective since only three of the 43 gang killings 
last year were attributed to gangs with which they were 
associated ( The Evening Bul l etin , Sunday, January 11# 1970, 
Edition J, Section 1, pg. 34). 

Although a considerable problem before 1963, New York 
City has very little violent gang activity new, but observers 
argue whether this is because of an effective detached worker 
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program, or because drugs have supplanted violence. Dr. Malcolm 
Klein, sociologist, feels that the detached worker programs in 
Boston, Chicago and Los Angeles had negative effects: "The 

gang worker is ro worried about his rapport with the gang 
members that he sets no limitations on their actions, because 
he fears losing that rapport" ( The Evening Bulletin , Tuesday, 
July 8, 1969, Edition J, pg. 40) . Therefore, in the eyes of 
the gang members, gang activity seems almost sanctioned by the 
detached worker. Klein sees an intensive job training and 
placement program to the best answer at this time. Such a 
program cut juvenile crime by 50% in Los Angeles ( The Evening 
Bulleti n, Tuesday, July 8, 1969, Edition J. pg. 40) . 

Lewis YablcLSky feels the detached worker strategy 
(combination of recreation, job placement and counseling) is 
appropriate for the "marginal" gang members if the emphasis 
is upon dealing with individuals and not the gang as a whole* 
(Tha* is, individual kids need a greater sense of accomplish- 
ment, but recognition of the gang as a unit is unwise. There- 
fore, the gang should not be reinforced by treating it as a 
entity; treat the boys as individuals, recognizing the gang 
only as a powerful force in their lives) , For "core" gang 
members, Yablonsky believes a much more intensive approach is 
needed (induction into a theraputic community structured like 
"Synanon") (Yablonsky, pp. 237-264). 

Another tactic involves tough legislation and stiff 
enforcement. At the Crime Commission hearings in Philadelphia, 
Police Commissioner Rizzo suggested making membership in 
violent gangs illegal and lowering the age a crimminal offender 
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can bs tried as an adult from 18 to 16 years. He also recommended 
additional probation officers to supervise juveniles more 
closely and the classification of juvenile delinquents in 
detention by age and degree of crime. This latter suggestion 
would increase the chance of rehabilitating early offenders 
( The Evening Bulletin , Monday, June 23, 1969, Edition J, pg. 14) . 

District Attorney Arlen Specter asked that thirty 
additional common pleas judges be hired to close the time gap 
between crime and trial, that adequate detention facilities 
for juveniles be provided, and that "one-way juv nile centers" 
be established in the communities hardest hit by gang violence. 

The one-way centers would provide recreation, education and 
job training for interested kids. {Two centers have been 
established under the name of Safe Streets, Inc.) ( The 
Evening Bu lletin , Wednesday, June 25, 1969, Edition J, pg. 26)* 
After the hearings, the Crime Commission made over 48 
recommendations for dealing with Philadelphia's gang violence, 
ranging from expanding the detached worker to improving 
housing, from speeding up the judicial system to building a 
new youth study center (Crime Commission, pp. 37-40) . 

To conclude, while short-range tactical steps are being 
taken, the need to attack the problem on the broader societal 
front (governmental and private programs aimed at improving 
social and economic conditions) must be emphasized. To attack 
the gang as an isolated problem is clearly not enough; "Although 
gang activities are decreasing in most American cities, the 
rate of homicides committed by juveniles is increasing rapidly 
gj ‘ roughout the country" (Crime Commission, pg. 34). Even the 
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complete elimination of gangs would not mean the end of 
serious juvenile violence. The problem, we are forced to 
conclude, goes far deeper. 
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SUGGESTED LESSON PLANS 
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General Remarks 



The four Lesson plans included in this section represent 
only one way of presenting this complicated topic to students. 
The teacher should feel free to alte . any part of the plans 
or to develop completely new lessons to meet his individual 
objectives and his students’ needs. 

The overall objective of these plans is to increase 
student understanding of violent juvenile gangs. An attempt, 
is made to answer four central questions. First, what 
personal needs does membeiship in a violent gang fulfill? 
Second, what risks does membership in a gang entail? Third, 
are there other ways to fulfill the personal needs which 
gang membership fulfills? And fourth, how do prejudice and 
discrimination contribute to the formation of violent gangs? 

In developing these lessons, we recognized that one 
cannot legislate the feelings of students nor impose one's 
values on them. For some students, gangs are not a problem. 
They are a solution to a problem. The teacher may have a 
very strong hope, as does the author, that potential gang 
members in his class will not join gangs, and that those 
who are already members will drift away from them. The best 
chance of fulfilling this hope is for the teacher to present 
the facts in a straight forward, unbiased way, and to make 
it clear that the decision to join or to stay out of a gang 
is a decision, and that it is the student's to make. 

The stimulus in the first lesson, "An Introductory 
Kxamination of Gangs," is a game in which tc j, r,o of students 
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compete in filling out two questionnaires. The first 
questionnaire asks for some basic facts about gangs in 
Philadelphia (number of gangs, numbei of members, name of 
leader, etc.). The second requires more interpretation 
(needs which gang membership fulfills). 

Vfe refer to the game as a stimulus because its purpose 
is to stimulate genuine involvement in a discussion about 
the nature of gangs. It is crucial during this discussion 
that the teacher remain open to comments he disagrees with. 
For example, a student might say he feels gang life is the 
only way to prove that he is a man. If the teacher ridicules 
or berates the student for this, it will simply harden the 
student's belief. The point is to encourage students to 
examine their feelings. The teacher's role is to establish 
an accepting atmosphere, one in which students can express 
their feelings and reason with each other, 

The first lesson proceeds from the assumption, then, 
that if gangs did not offer something to certain kids, they 
would not exist. The lesson attempts to get students to 
identify the needs which gangs fulfill and to raise some 
preliminary questions as to the risks involved, 

Ihe second lesson, "The Risks of Gang Participation", 
details the risks of gang membership and asks if these 
risks are worth the benefits deriveu. Serious injury and 
homicide rates of gang and non-gang members between the 
ages of 12 and 22 are compared. The risk of jeopardizing 
one's employment future by getting in trouble with the law 
is also discussed. The lesson is summarized through a 



ry about an ex-gang member named "Fatback". 
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Some students may readily admit that gangs are risky, 
but say that there simply aren't any other ways of fulfilling 
the same needs. The third lesson, "Alternatives to Gangs," 
is designed to involve students in discovering or develop- 
ing alternatives for themselves. They make a directory of 
community agencies which provide alternatives, and if these 
aren't sufficient, students may take action along lines 
suggested in the lesson. 

In the last lesson, developed and written primarily 
by Daniel S. Cheever, students examine the role prejudice 
and discrimination have had in producing gangs. The title 
of the ]esson is "The Relationship of Prejudice and Discrimi- 
nation to Gangs." Students begin by defining prejudice and 
discrimination and discussing why people are prejudiced. 

They read a case study entitled "Coromunity Hatred," conduct 
their own poll of student prejudice, and see a film on the 
subject. They' then begin to relate prejudice and discrimi- 
nation to violent gangs. 

^though "The Relationship of Prejudice and Discrimi- 
nation to Gangs" is designated Lesson #4/ it need not be 
the last lesson. A teacher might schedule it after Lesson #1. 
If the homework outlined at the end of Lesson #2 were assigned, 
Lesson #4 would be a good fcllow-up. The teacher should use 
Lesson #4 at the point in his class where he feels it would 
be most appropriate. 
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The lesson plans have been written with both junior 
high and high school students in mind* Some teachers feel 
that students would have to be of at least high school age 
to really understand the fourth lesson. Others feel strongly 
that the issues of prejudice and discrimination should be 
raised at the junior high level and that the students will 
understand the material. We leave the choice tc the 
individual teacher . 

If the lessons plans are used in their entirety, the 
unit will last between three and six weeks. 

Different motives will prompt different teachers to 
take up the gang problem with their students. Whatever his 
objectives, eacn teacher should give his students a clear 
rationale for studying gangs before launching into the 
lessons . 

Some teachers may relate the unit to their current 
events program. Making a full day r s study of one violent 
gang incident might arouse interest in a deeper study of 
the topic. 

Other teachers may want to work the gang unit into a 
study of prejudice, discrimination, and their effects* 

Other classes may include gangs ir their study of big 
city problems. One teacher began the unit by writing 5 
problems on the board (abandoned cars, gangs, vacant houses, 
drugs, and air pollution) and asked the students to rank the 
problems, from the one which concerned them most to the one 
which concerned them least* Gangs won hands down, and he 



began the unit with the students already behind him. 
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At some point in his rationale, the teacher should 
explain that the main objective of the unit is to help 
students understand the needs which gangs fulfill, weigh 
the benefits and risks of gang participation, and to con- 
sider some alternatives to gangs. 

The teacher should also make it clear that the unit 
concerns violent gangs, gangs in which fighting is the 
main activity. It does not deal with social gangs, or 
social "clubs,” which are groups that get together to 
throw parties and participate in other socially constructive 
activities. Nor does it deal with gangs that are organized 
mainly to steal. The violent gang's central purpose is 
not to rob, though it sometimes does, or to have parties, 
though it may, but to commit violent acts. 

To take advantage of the anticipation that can build 
up overnight, the teacher will probably want to announce 
the unit and give his rationale the day before he begins 
the first lesson. 
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Lesson #1: An Introductory Examination of Gangs 
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Objectives 

1. To establish some basic facts about gangs in Philadelphia 

2. To stimulate thought and discussion about gangs 

3. To give students some experience in working in groups 
on a cognitive project 

Materials 

1. Worksheet #1 (p. 51 ) , one per student 

2. Worksheet #2 {p. 52 ) , one per group 

Synopsis of Lesson 

The class begins with a group competition based on 
two worksheets which ask questions about gangs. Then the 
factual questions are answered by the teacher, and the 
students correct their own questionnaires. The class 
discusses the reasons kids join gangs (the needs that are 
fulfilled) . The lesson closes by asking whether the gang 
is the best way to meet those needs. 

Estimated Time for Completion 
One class period 
Suggested Procedure 
A. The group competition 

l . Before the students enter the room, arrange the 

desks in groups of four, with a card at each group 
of desks specifying the group's number (1, 2, 3 
etc.) and the names of students in the group. 

How students are to be grouped is dependent v».on 
the needs of the teacher: Should discipline 

problems be scattered or grouped together? 
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Should academically weak students be paired with 
academically strong students? In any event, the 
sexes should be fairly evenly divided because the 
boys generally know more about gangs than the 
girls . 

2. After the students have been seated, announce 
that the class is going to play a game in which 
all the groups are going to compete with each 
other. The object of the game is to see how much 
the students know about gangs and what they think 
about them. Hand out worksheet #1 and ask each 
student to print his name and group number in the 
top left hand corner of the sheet. Then read the 
directions and have them begin. Note that there 
is a three minute time limit for the first worksheet. 
Give or take a minute depending on how the kids 
are doing. The teacher can build suspense and 
involvement by announcing the remaining time 
periodically--two minutes, one minute, thirty 
seconds, fifteen seconds, ten, nine, eight. .. . 

3* To minimize delay, the teacher should distribute 
worksheet #2 to each group while the students are 
still filling out worksheet #1. When time is up 
for worksheet 51 and the students nave laid down 
their pencils, then the directions for worksheet #2 
should be read. After tne reading, the students 
begin; the teacher calls time for each question. 

O When time is up foi t? r 
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collected and students asked to put their desks 
back in rows. Each student should still have his 
copy of worksheet #1. 

Reviewing the questionnaires 

1. The teacher announces that each student will grade 
his own worksheet #1 and that the teacher will 
grade worksheet #2 and let the class know the 
results of the contest the next day. 

2. Correct answers for Worksheet #1: 1. (b) 53 

2. (a) 3,000 3. <c) 18-23 yrs . old 4. (T) 

5. <T) 6. (T) 1. (T) 8. (T) 9. (F) 10, (T) 
a) Questions 1 and 2 are designed to clear up 

some misconceptions students often have about 
gangs: (1) that they number in the hundreds, 
and (2) that total membership is much more 
than 3,000. These figures are based on police 
records. Some students may question their 
accuracy, but police records seem to contain 
the most objective data available. The teacher 
may want to elaborate on these answers. In 
relation to question 1, the teacher may note 
that police divide gangs into three categories: 
dormant, sporadic and active {for definitions, 
see "Background Information on Gangs," 

Section B) . In addition to the 53 active gangs, 
there are 22 sporadic gangs. Concerning question 2, 
the teacher may point out that of the 200,000 
males in Philadelphia between the ages of 12-23, 
05,000 are black. Two thousand seven hundred 
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of these are gang members. Therefore, 90% 
of all gang members are black. This latter 
point brings up the question of why gangs in 
Philly are mostly black, which leads to the 
complicated issues of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation. Rather than deal with these issues 
at this point, the teacher may want to refrain 
from calling the racial composition of gangs 
to the students 1 attention until the impli- 
cations of these figures can be more fully 
analyzed in the lesson on "The Relationship 
of Prejudice and Discrimination to Gangs." 

The remaining questions have been constructed 
with two things in mind: one, to pick some 

questions the kids can probably answer correctly 
(#4e 6) so that the quer t ionnai r t and the 
beginning of the unit will not be a "put-down" 
experience? and two, to stimulate the students 
to begin thinking about tne motives of gang 
members {e.g., to feel like "big men") and 
the risks gang members are taking (e.g., 
jeopardizing one's chances of getting a good 
job) . Questions 5, 8, 9, and 10 have been 
designed to achieve this latter objective. 

The teacher should not give definitive 
answers to these questions since the lack of 
hard data leave the questions open. However, 
the students certainly have an opinion and the 

teacher should solicit it and see it the 
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class can come to a consensus (the a nswers 
given in B.2 of this lesson plan for these 
questions are the answers most agreed on by 
students) . 

Some students may choose b as the answer to 
question 3. It might be good to duplicate the 
chart on pg. 19 which shows that they are 
not too far from wrong, and that, in fact, 
there are more 17 year olds in gangs than 
any other age group. However, taking the 
five year span of 18-23, more gang members 
fall within that category than the two year 
span of 15-17. 

On question 7, the teacher may get some argument 
from girls who insist that there are girl 
gangs. According to police records, such is 
not the case. In 1969, five girls beat and 
stabbled another girl to death. But these 
five girls wer i walking with their boyfriends, 
who were gang members. The girls did not have 
a separate gang of their own; nor were they 
really members of the boys* gang. 

c) When the review of Worksheet #1 is complete, 

ask the students to write the number of correct 
answers in the top right hand corner and hand 
the sheet in. 

Worksheet #2 

a) There is no need to go over question #1, mainly 
because it will be too time consuming. Just 
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mention that you have a list of the gangs in 
Philadelphia (Appendix 4) and that you will 
check their answers overnight and give them 
one point for each gang name they get 
correctly . 

b) The remainder of the period should be spunt 
on the second question: "Why would a boy 

want to join a gang?’ 1 Explain to the students 
that, there is no right answer, that you will 
give a point for each good reason they give 
on the questionnaire . You will arrive at 
total group figures by adding the individual 
scores of a group of Worksheet #1 to the 
group score of Worksheet #2. The winning 
group will be announced at the next class 
session, 

1) As the students list the reasons they 
gave, write them on the blackboard. 

Examples students have given include 

the following: “to have some one back you 
up." !, To be hip. 1 ' "To be well known." 

"To feel powerful." "To prove you have 
heart," "To hurt someone." "For rep. 1 ' 

"To do something exciting--to have fun." 

2) A number of the items on the blackboard 
probably say the same thing but in different 
ways. The teacher should try to group 

the various reasons into categories of 
basic needs. The following categories 
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cover all the reasons normally given: 

(1) the need to protect oneself; (2) the 
need to associate with other people; 

(3) the need to be stimulated , "to do 
something exciting - to have fun," and 

(4) the need for a feeling of self-worth. 
Given gang norms, the following progression 
seems to lead to a feeling of self-worth: 
violent acts-- n To hurt someone" — gives 

you a feeling of power over others, shows 
you have "heart", establishes your "rep", 
gives you notoriety, which means "success" 
according to gang values and thereby 
gives one feelings of worth. 

3) The teacher should conclude the lesson by 
raising the question whether these needs 
are best met for most kids in the structure 
of the gang. How effective a form of 
protection are gangs? Do gang members 
put themselves in greater physical jeopardy 
than boys rho do not join gangs? Are 
there safer ways of fulfilling the needs 
for association, for self-worth and for 
stimulation than participating in a violent 
gang? Do those "safe ways" in fact meet 
the needs as fully as participation in 
gangs? An attempt to answer these questions 
will be made in succeeding lessons. 

58 
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An Introductory Examination of Gangs 
Worksheet #1 

My Name is: 

My Group Number is: 



Directions : You will be given three minutes to answer 

the questions below. You will receive one point for 
each correct answer. Each correct answer will help your 
team win. You may give help or take help from members 
on your team. Good luckl 

Multiple Choice : Write the letters for the answers you 

think correct in the spaces at the right. 

1. How many active gangs are there in Philadelphia 

(a) 10 (b) 53 (c) 100 (d) 135 

2. There are approximately 200,000 males in Phila- 
delphia between the ages of 12 and 23. How 
many of these males are in gangs? (a) 3,000 

(b) 10,000 (c) 40,000 (d) 95,000 

3. The largest number of kids in gangs are 

(a) 12-14 yrs. old (b) 15-17 yrs. old 

(c) 18-23 yrs. old (d) over 23 yrs. old 

True or Fa lse : If a statement is true, put a T in the 

space at the right; if a statement is false, put a F in 
the space at the right. 

4. The leader of a gang is often called a "runner." 

5. The way to be a "success" in a gang is to talk big 

and support the talk with violent action. 

6. "Old heads" are members that have been in a gang a 
long time and are usually over 18 years of age. 

7. There are no real girl gangs, but girls sometimes 
help the boys by carrying their weapons. 

8. Many gang members feel they are "big men" by 
beating up people. 

9. Gang members usually get good jobs and earn 
good money when they are adults. 

10. Many gang members are nowhere at home or at school. 
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An Introductory^ Examination of Gangs 
Worksheet #2 

Our Names are: 

Our Group Number is: 



Directions : There are two questions on this sheet. You 

are competing against the other teams in the classroom, 
so try to answer the questions as best you can. Appoint 
one member of your team as writer. The rest of you must 
tell him what to write. If you run out of room, write 
on the back side of this sheet. The teacher will tell 
you when to start and stop each question. Good luck! 

1. Write down the names of as many Philadelphia gangs as 
you can think of (two minutes) . 



2. Why would a boy want to join a gang? Write down as 
many reasons as you can (two minutes) . 
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Lesson #2: The Risks of Gan g Participation 

Objectives 

1. To bring students to recognize the risks of gang membership 

2. To improve listening and reading comprehension skills 

Materials 

1. Copies of Worksheet #1: "Chart on Deaths/In juries as Related 
to Gangs," one per student 

2. Flowchart #1: "General Process from Arrest to Disposition 
for Juveniles” 

3. Copies of "Fatback," one per student (copies to be made 
from the story included here) 

4 . One tape recorder 

5. "Fatback" audio tape (to be made by the teacher from the 
story) 

6. Copies of Worksheet #2: "Fatback Questionaire , " one per 
student 

Synopsis of Lesson 

The teacher begins by raising a question the students were 
asked to think about overnight: Are gangs an effective means 
of protection? That is, does a gang member run less or more 
of a risk of death or injury than a non-gang member? Students 
are given police statistics for 1969 and are asked to draw 
their own conclusions. The remainder of the lesson explores 
another risk: the risk of incurring a juvenile record that 
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could jeopardize one's chances of getting a good job, A 
flowchart traces what happens to a juvenile from the point 
of arrest to disposition. A tape recording of the experiences 
of "Fatback" , a Philadelphia gang member who gets into trouble 
with the law, dramatizes and sums up the risks. Students 
complete a worksheet on the central points Fatback makes. 

Estimated Time for Comple t ion 

Two to three class periods 

Suggested Procedure 

A. Introducing the lesson 

1, The teacher recalls that in the previous lesson some 

students said that gangs fulfill the need for protection. 
But do they really? Is it safer to be a gang member 
or a non-gang member? What are the risks of gang 
participation? The purpose of this lesson is to try 
to answer these questions. 

B. The risk of bodily harm* 

1. Pass out Worksheet #1, entitled “Chart on Deaths/Injuries 
as Related to Gangs." 

2. Start by stating that one risk an individual takes by 

being in a gang is receiving a serious or even fatal 

injury. Read the following statistics, which relate 

to injury and death inflicted by gang members upon 

gang members in 1969, and ask the students to fill in 

the appropriate boxes on their worksheet. 

- — — 

e Appendix 2 , "The Bopping Game". It could be used before 
^ i L , ! u r k s h e e t #1 is introduced. 
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a) gang members killed: 27. 

b) gang members hospitalized with injuries not 
resulting in death: 93 treated for bullet wounds, 

108 for knife wounds, and 12 for wounds inflicted 
by beatings. (Undoubcably , many more beatings 
occur, but are not on police records because 
victims are not hopitalized or police are simply 
not notified.) 

3. The students might now ask, "What about the kids not 
in gangs - don't gang members go after them? Don't 
non-gang members get hurt more than gang members?" 

Read the statistics below, which relate to injury 
and death inflicted by gang members on non-gang 
members in 1969, and ask the students to fill in the 
appropriate boxes on their worksheet, 
a) non-gang members killed: 9 ( Note : The statistics 
concerning death and injury of gang members 
included only persons 23 years old or younger. To 
make the comparsion relevant, the non-gang members' 
statisitics must deal with the same age group. 

Only nine non-gang members 23 years old or younger 
were killed by gang members. Another seven persons 
were killed by gang members, but their ages ranged 
from 37 to 79. Obviously, gang members did not 
attack these older persons just because tney did 
not belong to their gangs. Therefore, the statistic 
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dealing with the older people is not included in 
the total non-gang member fatalities.) 
b) non-gang members hopitalized with injuries not 
resulting in death: 27 treated for bullet wounds, 

22 for knife wounds and 5 for wounds inflicted by 
beatings ( Note : The figures for injured gang 
members included only persons 23 years old or 
below. However, the figures for injured non-gang 
members includes all age groups, because a break- 
down was not available. One must assume that the 
figures for non-gang members would be lower if only 
persons 23 years old or younger were included.) 

4. Ask the students to total the number of non-fatal 
injuries incurred first by gang members (213), then 
by non-gang members (54), and enter the answers in 
the bottom two boxes. Ask them to study the data 
on their worksheet and then answer the True/False 
question. It should be clear to the students that 
the answer is True. They should realize at this 
point that although non-gang members might be 
harassed (threatened, shaken down for money, beaten) 
by gang members as much or more than gang members 
harass other gang members, there is no question that 
being a gang member is far more dangerous than being 
a non-gang member. 
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C. The occupational risk 

1. One way gangs place a person's future in jeopardy 

is by exposing him to physical attack. A second way is 
by increasing his chances of "getting a record." 

A juvenile record could restrict a person's choice 
of jobs. 

a) Ask the students to give you examples of local; 

state and federal government jobs (examples; 
policeman, fireman, court clerk, case-worker, 
highway patrolman, prison guard, city recreation 
supervisor, member of the Peace Corps 

Volunteer, postman, Vista Volunteer, member of 
any of the branches of the U.S. Armed Forces) . 

List their answers on the blackboard. In 1 968, 
governmental sources employed 12,342,000 people 
(out of a total employed working force of 
75,920,000 people). For many government jobs 

it is necessary to investigate a potential 
employee's background. If, upon checking with 
the proper court officials, it is discovered 
that a potential employee was at one time found 
"delinguent" for such charges as assault and 
battery or larceny, as many gang members are, 
then that person's chances of being hired are 
certainly not as good as if he had no juvenile 
record at all. 

b) A majority of job application forms ask the 
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applicant whether he has ever been arrested 
and, if so, for what. A record of arrest might 
give an employer second thoughts about hiring the 
applicant. He will probably require a number of 
personal references to ensure that the applicant 
is currently in good standing. Though the general 
contents of a juvenile's file are not nearly so 
accessible to a private employer as a government 
representative, it is possible under certain 
circumstances (e.g., an employer has reason to 
suspect that an applicant has been arrested at one 
time, but the applicant did not put this down on 
his form) to obtain information from court officials. 

2. How does a boy in a gang get a record and what happens 
to him when he gets in trouble with the law? 

Hand out to each student one copy of Flowchart #1; 
"General Process from Arrest to Disposition for 
Juveniles." This chart traces what can happen to a 
juvenile from the point of arrest until his case is 
disposed of by a juvenile court judge. Explain to the 
students that a boy in a jang will get a record if he 
is arreoted for any illegal act. Then, go over the 
flowchart with the students until they have an under- 
standing of the sequence of events after arrest. It 
is imperative that the teacher read Section D in 
"For the Teacher t Background Information on Gangs." 
pages 28-33, in order to gain the knowledge to explain 
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the process. The process is complicated, but there 
is no way to simplify it further and still give an 
accurate picture. The following are a few additional 
notes : 

a) What is the difference between the terms "dismiss" 
and "dispose"? The purpose of the Intake Interview 
is to screen out cases that are not serious enough 
to require a court hearing. The probation officer 
in charge of the interview may dismiss a case 
(which could be overruled by the District Attorney's 
office) , but he docs not have the power to dispose 
of a case. A case may be disposed of through 
dismissal (the court refers to it as a discharge), 
or through committing a juvenile to an institution, 
placing him in the hands of the City Department of 
Public Welfare, placing him on probation -- decisions 
that only a judge is authorized to make. 

b) Why is it that if an Interviewer recommends a 
"Court-In" the juvenile must come before a judge 
within 48 hours, but if the Interviewer rules 
"Court-Out", the juvenile does not come before a 
judge until the Pre-Trial Conference? The Inter- 
viewer does not have the authority to detain a 
juvenile for more than 48 hours after the interview. 
If he feels circumstances require that the juvenile 
be detained for a longer period, a judicial decision 

is necessary. This is to protect r.ne juvenile from 
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unnecessary detention. A Court-Out ruling releases 
the juvenile into the custody of his parents and 
does not involve detention. Therefore, an 
immediate court hearing is not required. 

c) What is the difference between a Pre-Trial 
Conference and an Adjudicatory Hearing? Unless 

a case involves a very serious charge like homocide, 
at the Pre-Trial Conference the complainant, the 
prosecutor ami witnesses do not have to appear 
before the judge. If at the Pre-Trial Conference 
the judge, with only the defendant, his parents, 
their legal counsel and the relevant reports 
before him, feels he needs more information to 
dispose of the case, then he will call for an 
Adjudicatory Hearing. For this hearing, he will 
summon the complainant, the prosecutor, witnesses 
and other persons concerned with the case, in addition 
to the defendant, his parents and their legal counsel. 

d) Why isn't the term "Trial" used instead of 
"Adjudicatory Hearing"? Why is a juvenile 
"adjudicated delinquent' instead of being "found 
guilty of committing a crime"? Why is a juvenile 
adjudicated delinquent referred to as a "delinquent" 
rather than a "criminal" or "convict"? The juvenile 
court was established to protect child offenders 
from the condemnation of a criminal conviction. 

Its purpose is to take juvenile offenders out of 
hands of the criminal courts set up to deal with 
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adults on a penal basis and place them under the 
jurisdiction of a court set up to deal with children 
on a social treatment basis. The juvenile court 
is considered non-criminal in nature. In order 
to distinguish between the juvenile court and the 
criminal courts, special terminology has developed 
like that cited above. 

e) For additional information, the following book 
might be helpful: Crime and Juvenile Delinquency 
Ly Sol Rubin (New York: Oceana Publications, Inc., 
1961) . 

3. Have a fellow teacher, a student, or an acquaintance 
rehearse the "Fatback" story included on pages 67~71 
and make a tape recording of it. At several points 
in the story the reader will come to a set of 
paratheses which include a choice of several words. 

The purpose of these multiple choice items will be 
made clear in the directions below. The reader, 
playing Fatback, should read only the correct choices: 
19, two, trolley, wine, lonely, flunked, stabbed, wrong. 
The tape is included for a touch of drama and a change 
of pace. Because it is also intended to give students 
practice in careful reading and listening, the taped 
reading should be done slowly enough to enable students 
to follow along on their own copies. The rest of the 
directions in this section are based on the assumption 
that the teacher is using the tape. If for some reason 
the teacher cannot use a tape, the teacher should read 
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the story himself and adapt the directions accordingly. 

a) Hand out copies of "Fatback" and tell the class you 
are going to play them a tape of Fatback telling 
his own story. Tell them that Fatback is a former 
member of a Philadelphia gang (which one is unknown) 
and that on the tape he recalls his teenage years. 
Students should listen carefully because Fatback 
covers most of the points already made in the 
lesson: the risk of physical harm, how a gang 
member gets in trouble with the law, what getting 
sent to an institution means, and how a juvenile 
record can hurt a person*s chances of getting a 
good job. 

b) Ask the students to read along as Fatback talks, 

and when they come to a multiple choice item, to 
circle the word that Fatback uses. Give them an 
example: Play the tape down to the first choice, 

stop it, and ask which is the correct word. Then 
start the tape again ana let it play through until 
the end. 

4. Hand out Worksheet #2 and have the students complete > 
it. When they have finished, review the multiple 
choice items in the reading. (If it is necessary to 
use the same copies of "Fatback” with several classes, 
have the students erase their circles as each item is 
checked.) 
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As the class discusses each answer on Worksheet #2, 
have each student correct his own paper (A nswers : 

1 . (b) 2 . (b) 3.('j> 4. (c) 5 . (d) 6.(d) 7. (a) 8. (d) ). 
Point out where each answer may be found in the 
reading. The essay question is not to be marked. 

It is included on the worksheet only to stimulate 
thought and discussion. Students should feel free 
to express any opinion they have. One thing they 
commonly agree on is that the purpose of life is to 
live. This sometimes leads to questioning about war, 
with some students taking the po. Ltion that for some 
to live others must die. Is a purpose of life, 
ironically, to reduce life? Why do we resort to 
killing to resolve certain problems? Is there 
anything wrong with killing to resolve conflict? 

Is killing necessary? Does it make sense? 

D. Summary 

]. To set up the next lesson, Alternatives to Gangs," 
the teacher may want to summarize the first two 
lessons. Studencs have listed a number of reasons 
why kids join gangs, including needs for protection, 
association, feelings of worth, and stimulation. 
Statistical evidence indicates that gangs are 
ineffective at protecting their members. In fact, 
gangs make things more dangerous for their members. 

It is much safer to be a non-member. In addition 
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to the risk ot injury ox death, there is the risk 
of getting a record and thereby restricting one's 
opportunities for obtaining a good job. The third 
lesson raises the question, "Are there safer, better 
ways of fulfilling the needs of association, 
stimulation, and feelings of worth?" The class will 
find its own answers. 

E. Suggested Assignment: Classwork or Homework 

1. Ask students to write at least half a page on Fatback's 
statement that gang fighting "don't lead nowhere.' 1 
What does Fatback mean by this? Why does he think as 
he does? Do you agree or disagree? Why? 

2. If your students are mature and able enougn to get 
into deeper questions, give them the rest of Fatback’s 
statement as well: "...it don't lead nowhere and blacks 
killing blacks is not cool, not cool at all. We got 

to help each other, not hurt each other." This raises 
questions and hints at answers involved in the lesson 
on "The Relationship of Prejudice and Discrimination 
to Gangs." Serious problems with violent gangs have 
been characteristic of minority group populations in 
the urban setting. Why? Fatback's "We got to help 
each other not hurt each other" suggests one method 
of coping with discrimination - the unification of 
black people for their own constructive ends (see 
the cartoon "Some Ways by which People Defend 
Themselves Against Prejudice" at the end of Appendix 6) . 
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The Ri sks of Gang Participatio n 

Worksheet #1: Chart on Deaths/Injuries as Related :o Gangs 



Directions ; As the teacher reads the statistics dealing with 
death and injury to gang and non-gang members, please fill in 
the appropriate boxes. After the teacher has finished reading 
the statistics, add up the number of injuries (not killed) for 
both columns and write the totals in the bottom two boxes. 
Compare the two columns and then answer the question below. 





Gang Members 


Non-Gang Members 


Persons Killed 1 






Persons Shot (not killed) 






Persons Stabbed (not killed) 






Persons Beat-up (not killed) 


f 

! 




Total Persons (not killed) 


i 

i 


i 

L_ 



***************** 



True or False (circle correct word) : The risk of injury or 
even death is much higher for persons in a 
gang than persons not in a gang. 
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The Risks of Gang Participation 

Flowchart #1: General Process from Arrest to Disposition 
for JuveniJes 
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Directions : As you hear the story, read along. When you 
come tc a multiple word choice like (bus, trolley, subway) 
circle the word which Patback uses. 



11 Fatback" 

Call me Fatback; just leave it at that. Boys on the 
corner started calling me that when I was 11, not just because 
I was big, but because I looked like an Old Head in the gang 
with the same name. 

Anyhow, I am (17/18/19) now and I want you to listen to 
me, you dig, listen to me a couple of minutes. They asked me 
to tell you something about my life--the gang, the cops, the 
study center and those kinds of places. 

I hung with some of the corner boys when I was 11, but 
I didn't get into it until a year later. I was called a 
Midget. We had our own runner, Critter, and 1 was Warlord, 
but when we were going duckin’ we walked as a whole gang: 
Midgets, Young boys and Old Heads. 

The first time I got in trouble with the cops was when 
about fifteen of us was feelin 1 bored and wanted some action. 
We split into (one, two, three) groups, one on each side of 
the street and ripped off car aerials, just goin' down the 
.line, rippin' 'em off. By the end of the block we had about 
25 aerials. All of a sudden we saw a cop car come around the 
corner and, man, we dropped those aerials and split. Me and 
six other guys didn't get away. I had sprained my ankle a 
day or two before and wasn't as fast like I usually was. 
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Anyhow, we got hauled down to the youth Study Center. 

The cops told this dude what we done and they called our 
parents. They let me go because they never had got me before 
and anyhow, the cops couldn’t say they really saw me rip off 
an aerial. 

Mom was crying mad; it took a long time to make it 
home on the (bus, trolley, subway) . They let another guy 
loose, too, but Critter and three of the boys had to go to 
a court hearing. They couldn't prove nothing and the judge 
let them go, too. 

From the time I was about 12 until I was about 14 I 
did a lot of fighting and got a good rep. Critter was the 
only guy in our division that could mess me up in a fair one. 

I worked in a grocery store part-time, but sometimes 
when we needed extra money tc buy some (smokes, wine, food), 
a few of us would try some purse snatchin*. That's the 
second time I got in trouble with the law, but this time I 
was- caught in the act and got a record. We saw this old 
lady walkin' near our corner and we decided to jump her. 

It turned out Granny was a man, a cop, and he was a strong 
dude. He slammed me good. 

They threw the book at us; attempted theft, assault 
and battery, etc. The judge said I had to go to Glen Mills. 
Well, it took about three months for me to get there. Had 
to stay at the Youth Study Center until they had room for 
me at Glen Mills. At the center I had to go to school, go 
to counselling, and do chores and stuff like that. The 
center was real crowded. I slept on a mattress laid out on 
floor part of the time. 
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I finally got to Glen Mills, and I had to stay there for 
six months. Wasn’t too bad. They had a merit system and you 
had to earn so many points to have your mom visit you and so 
many to get out. Sometimes you had to take a lot of stuff 
from the bigger boys and sometimes you felt real ly { lonely , mad, 
happy). I guess I didn't like it very much. 

Vhen I did get out they put me back in school in the 
middle of the year and I was behind, even though I took 
classes at Glen Mills. I had already flunked seventh grade 
and, as it turned out, I {flunked, passed) eighth grade, too. 

I didn't care about school. I was just waitin' for the day 
when I would be 16 so I could get out. 

It finally came and I dropped out. I cone to regret it. 

It was cool for a little while, but then life really got to 
be a drag--nothing to do. We strutted a lot, messed over 
some kids, went down on robe and got high on wine. We looked 
like we were free and having a good time, but inside we knew 
that even school would be better. We really rided some of 
our boys that stuck with high school, and we felt big, but I 
look at 'em now with jobs and making money and me--me always 
either in jail or on the corner still doing nothing except 
hustlin’ whoever I can. 

I tried getting a couple of jobs but l had too many 
things against me--my record, my age, and no school. I almost 
got one decent job. I woulda been assistant mail room clerk 
in a shipping office downtown, making real good. Well, the 
boss didn't seem to like the fact that I had gotten in 
O trouble with the law and that was it. Some guy who was 
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When I was 17, I (shot, stabbed, beat-up) a kid. Three 
days before, this cat named ,r The Lip" and couple of his boys 
worked over real bad three of our Midgets because they wouldn’t 
give any money to them. One of our boys had his eye put out. 

So, we had a war council, and me, Flatjack, and Fly was 
picked to track down "The Lip." We found him sitting on a door- 
step half juiced and we tied into him. Fly slipped me a knife 
and I gave it to nim once. All of a sudden, we heard a bunch 
of yellin', sirens, and everything and we got out of there. 

I stopped for a second to look back and saw one of the Lip's 
boys cap at me. I felt something rip into my back and tear 
all around inside me like fire and I went down. 

I was in the hospital for a month. After that, I was stuck 
in i t. nnypack Louse for a couple of weeks and then they 

put me on trial for attempted murder--the Lip didn’t die. 

Anyhow, that put me in Camp Hill and I'll probably be here 
awhile longer. In the hosoital and in here, I've been doing 
a lot of thinkin 1 . This gang stuff is really crazy. It just 
don't make no sense. I was just about gone. That bullet went 
right through me and they told me it missed my spinal cord by 
a quarter of an inch. That would have been it- baby--either 
dead or in a wheelchair the rest of my life! Like I said, 
it's crazy. 

Why do I have to go stab a guy or a guy has to shoot me? I 
Maybe it was the only way I knew how to get respect--you know 
by being bad, by being the meanest cat in town. I don't know 
but it doesn't swing for me no more--I've had it. Gangs are 




that don't know what they are doing. They don't have 
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the sense to see it don’t lead nowhere and blacks killing 
blacks is not cool, rot cool at all* We got to help each 
other not hurt each other. 

}fc>u may not believe it, but I'm studying hard now. I 
think I'll have a high school diploma by the time I get out 
of here. With my diploma and me being a little older, maybe 
a guy hiring me will see I'm trying and not hold my record 
too much against me. I don't know. 

Vfell, that's it. Just remember, don't do what Fatback 
done--it was the (wrong, right) road. I learned the hard way. 
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The Risks of Gang Participation 
Worksheet #2: Fatback Questionaire 



Directions : Write the letters of the answers you think are 
correct in the spaces at the left: 

1. How old was Fatback when he really got into gangs, 

when he was called a Midget: {a) 11? (b) 12; 

(c) 13; (d) 14. 

2. The first time Fatback got in trouble with the cops 

was when he and the boys: (a) were juiced up; 

(b) were feeling bored and wanted some action; 

(c) were angry at another gang; (d) none of these. 

3. When Fatback got sent to Glen Mills he (a) liked it; 

(b) he thought it was easy; (c) he sometimes felt 
lonely; (d) he hated it. 

4. When Fatback dropped out of school (a) life was 

cool all the time; (b) he was glad he made the 
decision to leave school; (c) life really became 
a drag; (d) none of the above. 

5. His friends that stuck with high school (a) ended 

up flunking out; (b) ended up hustling people; 

(c) ended up pushing drugs; (d) ended up getting 
jobs and maki: g money. 

6. What seemed to be the main reason Fatback did not 

get the Assistant Mail Clerk job: (a) he was too 

young; (b) he was too heavy; (c) he was too old; 

(d) he had gotten into trouble with the law. 

7. Fatback now thinks that gangs are (a) for cats 

with no sense; (b) great; (c) safe; (d) none of 

the above. 



8. Fatback seems to be saying: (a) join a gang and 
stay in school; (b) don't join a gang and don't 
finish school; (c) join a gang and don't stay in 
school; (d) don't join a gang and stay in school. 

***************************************************** 



On the back of this worksheet, write in 25 words or more wh* 
you think the purposes of life are. What are your purposes? 
What do you want out of life? 

O 
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Lesson #3; Alternatives to Gangs 
Objectives 

1. For students to discover organizations within their 
community that conduct social/ recreational and job 
training activities for youth, 

2. For students to learn how to work towards securing and/or 
improving youth facilities in their neighborhoods . 

3. For students to gain a sense of control over their 
environment . 

4. For students to gain pride as a class and to feel an 
individual sense of accomplishment. 

Materials 

1. Worksheet #1: Notes for the Directory 

Synopsis of Lesson 

The students' task is to make up a directory of all the 
organizations within the area served by their school which 
provide sodial, recrea tional , and employment services for kids. 
Information is collected from the School-Community Coordinator 
and/or the Area Youth Worker and from the various organizations 
whose representatives come in to address the class. The 
completed directory is presented to the school’s principal and 
the student council for general student use. Problems that may 
arise in making a directory are discussed. 

Estimated Time for Completion 



9-12 class periods 
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Suggested Procedure 
A Introducing the lesson 

1* The last lesson dealt with the dangers to a person 
who walks with a gang It was seen that the need 
for protection could probably be fulfilled better by 
staying clear of gangs. But kids have other needs 
as well, including those pointed out in the first 
lesson: a need for association with other people; 

a need to feel important, worthwhile- a need for 
excitement, stimulation. The purpose of this lesson 
is to try to discover and record the organizations 
in the community which have activities that meet 
these other needs, but in a safer, more constructive 
way than gangs. 

B, Suggesting the idea of a directory 

1* Ask the students to take out paper. Each student 
is to list the places kids can go and ways they can 
Sfend their time in the neighborhood without getting 
involved with gang activities. 

2. After the students have made up their individual lists, 
form them into groups of six with the task of coming 
up with a group list by eliminating the duplicates on 
their individual lists. 

3. Collect the group lists and read them out loud, 

4. After the reading the teacher might say, "You know, 
this is a pretty good list, I bet the principal would 
like something like this to put in the library if it 
was in a little better form. You know, we could make 
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him a directory or something like that! What do you 
think!" (The teacher should say to a given class 
whatever he thinks will stimulate interest in the 
directory. The preceding is just an example) . 

5. Solicit ideas about the information the directory 

should include* For example: name of organization, 

what it does for kids, cost of activities (if any) , 
location, telephone number, director’s name, and how 
one gets there by public transportation from the 
school. 

6. Ask for suggestions on how to proceed. For example: 
asking the School Community Coordinator to come in and 
give the class information about local organizations, 
asking representatives from community organizations 

to address the class about what they do, having 
students telephone or visit a given locations to 
secure the proper information (after school) • Through- 
out this discussion, the teacher should accept and 
praise good ideas so students feel they have a real 
stake in the project* 

C. Collecting Information for the directory 

1. One of the responsibilities of the School-Community 
Coordinator is to be familiar with all programs for 
youth in the community of the school. Have a student 
ask her to visit the class the day after Part B is 
complete, to discuss the organizations she is familiar 
with and to mention the people who would come speak 

to them if invited. The students are to fi'l out 
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2 . 



3. 




copies of Worksheet #1 by taking notes from the 
Coordinator. (The exact nature of this worksheet is 
dependent upon the types of things the students desire 
to know about any organization. Therefore, the teacher 
might have to delete some categories suggested on the 
example worksheet attached, and/or add new ca. ,gories.) 
An alternative or addition is to invite uhe Area 
Youth Worker (see Appendix 5) * 

Between the Coordinator’s information and the kids’ 
own knowledge, the class has made a list that is 
probably accurate, but not complete. For example, 
in reviewing the worksheets, it night be found that 
the Coordinator did not provide all of the detailed 
information required for the directory (e.g. cost 
of an activity) . Where information is incomplete, 
students should be assigned to obtain the missing 
data by visiting or calling the organization after 
school. Telephoning could even be done during class 
time, with students being excused from class to make 
their calls. 

Before the Coordinator’s visit, the teacher should 
obtain a list of the representatives whom the Coordi- 
nator intends to suggest as guest speakers. He can 
prevent difficulties by phoning them to ensure that 
they will be available during the period projected for 
this activity. Those who cannot make it should not be 
suggested by the Community Coordinator. Volunteers 
snould be assigned to contact the others to confirm 
dates and times for their visits. The teacher may 
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want to do a little coaching on proper telephone 
procedures before the volunteer students make their 
calls . 

4. Speakers visit class on successive days. Students 
ask questions and fill out Worksheet #1 . Questions 
should not be limited to entries on the sheet. For 
example, a concern of many students is the fact that 
certain recreation centers are controlled by gangs. 
Students should feel free to discuss this problem and 
ask the representative visiting the class what he can 
do to make his center more accessible. 

5. For incentive purposes, it would be worthwhile during 
this collection period for the teacher to arrange for 
the principal or a vice-principal to come into class 
briefly one day and say that he has heard about the 
directory project, thinks it is a good idea and is 
looking forward to seeing a completed copy. 

D. Putting the Directory together 

1. During the collection process, each student filled out 
Worksheet #1 on each organization presented. Therefore, 
if between the Coordinator and the speakers, ten 
organizations are presented, then each student should 
have ten worksheets. Some of the worksheets were 
incomplete, and certain students were chosen to track 
the necessary information down. These students now 
report to the class what they found, and each student 
completes his worksheets. When this is done, each 
O student has his own directory. 
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2. Now the task is to make class directories (made by the 
whole class) for the principal, the student council, 
and anyone else to whom the class would like to give 
a copy. 

a) Ask for volunteers and pick an appropriate 
number of students for each of the following 
tasks : 

1) making a cover 

2) making a table of contents 

3) writing an introduction explaining 
why and now the information was 
collected 

4) making neat copies of the worksheet 
for eaca organization. 

b) Those assigned to produce each item should 
make enough for all the class copies. The 
teacher may want to ask students to donate 
from 1C to IOC each to buy binders for the 
directions. The covers designed by the 
students ; ay be pasted to the binders. 
Contributing money increases students r sense 
of having a stake in the project. 

E* Presenting the directory 

A member of the class should write the principal and the 
student council president a formal letter inviting them 
to the classroom for the presentation ceremony. The class 
should select a representative to make the presentation. 
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F. 



G. 




Conclusion 

1. If the teacher intends to conclude the study of gangs 
with this lesson, he should remind the class of the 
main points made in the unit. The class has studied 
reasons why kids join gangs, the needs which gangs 
fulfill, the risks of gang participation, and alter- 
natives to gangs. It is up to each student to make 
his own decision about gangs. In making that decision, 
he should take into account the facts presented in 
this unit. 

A Chronology 

The following day-by-day account shows more clearly 
how the lesson might actually proceed: 

Thursday : Individual and group community organization 

lists are made by the students. The idea of a directory 
is suggested to the class. The students decide to ask 
Community Coordinator to come to class the next day and 
answer questions about organizations on their lists, to 
inform the class about organizations they may not be 
aware of, and to suggest people who would speak to the 
class about the organizations they represent. The teacher 
anticipates the desire of the class to invite the Coordi- 
nator and check with him beforehand (1) to guarantee his 
availability, and (2) to obtain a list of names of potential 
speakers. He phones the suggested speakers to ask if they 
are available the following week, and he gives their replies 
to the Coordinator. 
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Friday : The Community Coordinator addr sses the class 

for most of the period. He lists the potential speakers. 

To leave the speakers something to say, the Coordinator 
should refrain from giving much detail about the organi- 
zations, even in response to questioning* The teacher 
announces that the speakers have agreed to come the 
following week, Monday through Thursday. The teacher asks 
the class if they want to hear all the speakers, some, or 
none* The teacher lists on the board all the speakers the 
class wants to hear. He says that each speaker is expecting 
a call from a student, verifying the time, room number and 
date. He asks for volunteers to make the calls. 

Weekend ; The teacher reads the class lists, and the work- 
sheets filled out by the students when the Coordinator was 
present. He determines what organizations the students 
do not have complete data on and makes assignments. 

Monday ; Students are given their assignments by the teacher. 
As the first speaker addresses the class, students fill 
out Worksheet #1. 

Tuesday , Wednesday and Thursday : Speakers give their 

talks. (Depending on the number of speakers and the 
length of their talks, more than one speaker may have 
to address the class in a single day.) Students fill out 
worksheet #1 on each speaker. During this period, students 
with the assignment of completing data on certain organi- 
zations are excused from class for a short time to make 
their phone calls. The principal comes to the class on 
^"esday and confirms the need for a directory. As homework 
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on Thursday, the teacher asks these volunteers to write 
sample letters to the principal and student body president 
inviting them to the class on Tuesday to accept the class 
directories. 

Friday : Students who have been collecting data report 

to the rest of the class; each student completes his 
individual directory. Sample invitations to the principal 
and student body president are read to the class. The students 
vote for the one they wish to send. Under the teacher 1 s 
supervision, the class makes any modifications or additions 
that seem necessary. The letter is sent immediately, with 
a reply confirmation expected. Donations are collected to 
purchase binders and the money is given either to the 
teacher or a student who will have the responsibility of 
purchasing the binders over the weekend. For a weekend 
assignment, three volunteers are asked to make sample 
directory covers, three volunteers are asked to write an 
introduction explaining why the directory was written and 
how the information was collected, and one is asked to 
make a Table of Contents (make an alphabetical listing of 
the organizations, omitting page numbers until the 
directory is put together) . 

Weekend : The teacher reviews the individual directories 

and makes assignments for the copying of worksheets, 
tfeturally, the teacher checks to be sure that the infor- 
mation he assigns a student to copy for the class directory 
is complete in the student’s individual directory. 
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Monday : The class votes on the best cover and best 

introduction submitted by the volunteers. The volunteers 
whose work is selected immediately set about making as 
many copies of the cover and introduction as there are 
class directories. In the meantime, the teacher notifies 
the students of copying assignments. (Everyone should be 
copying. If there are thirty kids present and only ten 
organizations to write about, and it is found that making 
two class copies will occupy only twenty students, then 
make three copies-~the additional one being for the 
teacher, a vice-principal , anybody.) The teacher circulates 
sheets of paper with the typed heading, "Submitted by," 
and all the students sign them. Each sheet will become 
the first page of a directory. Collect the recopied 
worksheets from the students. Monday night, the teacher 
puts the directories in the binders and fills in the page 
numbers in the table of contents. 

Tuesday : The principal and student body president come 

to the class and accept the directories. After they are 
gpne, the teacher makes the concluding statement about 
the unit. 

H. Dealing with Problems 

One of three serious problems may arise. One, that 
few, if any, organizations whicn serve kids 1 needs 
are located in the community. Two, that organizations 
are present, but don't seem very satisfactory to the 
kids. Three, that some of the organizations fall 
within one gang's turf, and kids from other areas 
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are frightened away. The following suggestions 
might be helpful in giving the students a sense 
that they are at least attempting to solve some of 
these problems: 

a) Problem #1: no organizations 

1) Appendix 5 contains a list of private 
and public organizations that provide 
community services, including activities 
for youth. Representatives from some 
of these organizations may be invited 
to visit the class to discuss the 
possibility of establishing new branches 
in the vicinity of the school. Students 
can write formal letters to the directors 
of these organizations, petitioning for 
service. The Home and School Association 
should be informed of the students' 
activity and asked for assistance in 
persuading various groups to offer 
services in the community. Letters to 
"Mr. Fixit H of the Pul letin or "Action 
Line" of the Inquirer might prove 
fruitful. Students could write both the 
city councilman and the state represen- 
tative from their area concerning the 
problem. Public officials usually reply, 
and this repply — though in content not 
always helpful--can be a source of pride 
and encouragement for the class. 
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b) Problem #2: organizations not meeting the 

kids' needs 

1) It is a rare community that has no 
organizations that have at least the 
potential to provide needed services 
to youth* For example, almost every 
community has churches, but sometimes 
these institutions are not doing enough 
to serve the kids. Again, one tactic 
would be writing letters and asking 
questions of speakers. The class must 
take care to find out what the organi- 
zation does provide so that it doesn’t 
argue for something that already exists. 

The class must also be clear about what 
its needs are and how it feels the 
organization it is criticizing can meet 
those needs. For example, students may 
feel a need to have some say in the 
organization, some power over what it 
offers them. In this case, they should 
submit proposals for the kind of activities 
or facilities they want. Examples: 
permission to organize and hold their 
own dance; a crafts program which 
emphasizes African and Afro-American 
art; free discussions on current political 
thought, from conservative to revolutionary 
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a library of readings on Africa and 
the Afro-American; a recreation room 
which young people alone take care 
of and supervise. Every avenue of 
contact should be utilized. For example, 
when dealing with a church, students 
should write not only the pastor but 
the Board of Directors which sets 
church policy as well. Parents who 
attend a church should be notified by 
their children so that they can offer 
whatever help they see fit. The tactic 
of boycott might be effective. For an 
organization to be boycotted by the 
community which it ostensibly has been 
set up to serve is a severe blow and 
might be upsetting enough to bring about 
the change which the community desires, 
c) Problem #3: Fear of utilizing an organi- 

zation because of the gang threat 
1) Sometimes, kids are physically intimi- 
dated within the facility (say, a 
recreation center) itself. A lack of 
supervision is sometimes to blame, and 
when this is the case, letters to the 
proper authorities and parent pressure 
are appropriate moves. However, even 
if there is proper supervision inside, 
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kids can be threatened by gangs 
outside, as they cone and go. Needless 
to say, there is no easy solution for 
coping with this. Some mental relief 
might be found in writing letters to 
the editors of the Bui ietin and Inquirer , 
providing the reading public with kids 1 
views on the gang problem and how it 
affects their lives. Educating the 
public is a beginning move to engender 
forces to act on the problem. 

I. Some Closing Remarks to the Teacher 

1. There are opportunities in this lesson for the social 
studies teacher to collaborate with the students' 

English teacher. Hopefully, this will be done where 
possible. The most obvious combined effort can occur 
when students must write formal letters to persons 
outside of the school. 

2. This lesson is demanding. A great deal of planning 
is necessary, and the teacher should recognize from 
the outset how much work is required for the lesson 
to be successful. If the teacher really commits his 
energies, however, the benefits realized by the 
students will make the effort worthwhile. 
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Alternative s to Gangs 

Worksheet #1: Notes for the Directory 

Name of Program or Organization 

Address : 

Name of Supervisor Tel. No. 

Description of the Youth Activities 



Check boxes which describe the needs the above activities fulfill, 
[ ] Doing something with others 

| | /. feeling of self-worth (you accomplish something) 

[~ ~j Stimulation (actively doing something) 



Cost, if any: 

Transportation route from school (trolley or bus number, etc.) 




Name of student recorder 
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